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The Eagle Pottery of J. & G. Meakin Limited, at Hanley, 
was being reorganised and Colt were called in to submit 
recommendations for its ventilation. On the first floor 
Potters’ shop the problem was how to remove the heat 
from the stoves and ovens before it could affect the entire 
floor and make conditions hot and unpleasant for the 
operatives. Colt Industrial Type S.R. Heavy Duty Roof 
Extractors were installed and the problem was effectively 
solved. Many firms all over the country have cause to 
be grateful for the specialised knowledge of Colt—for 
as well as ensuring more efficient production, good 
ventilation means better working conditions and less 
staff problems. 















































Many years’ experience of all types of ventilation 








problems enables us to bring a supremely practical 
approach to the science of air induction and extraction. Whether your 
problem is one of improving existing conditions (with the minimum of 
interruption to production) or of planning new projects, our experts will 
be glad to co-operate at the earliest stages. 
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Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal 


Members are reminded that the President is to present the Royal 
Gold Medal to M. le Corbusier on behalf of the Queen at the 
Royal Institute on Tuesday 31 March. Among the speakers will be 
the French Ambassador, M. René Massigli, Sir Herbert Read, Mr. 
John Piper, Mr. W. Wells-Coates, O.B.E. [F] and a Student, Mr. 
Colin Glennie. After being escorted to the platform by two past 
Royal Gold Medallists, Dr. Charles Holden [F] and Mr. Edward 
Maufe, R.A. [F], in order to be presented with the medal, M. le 
Corbusier will reply. 


The Royal Institute’s Coronation Reception 


By holding the annual reception on Friday 29 May the Council 
have linked it with the festivities associated with the Coronation. 
This is fitting for a body which has enjoyed Royal Patronage for 
over a century. One of the features of the reception will be an 
exhibition in the library illustrating the connection of the Crown 
with the Royal Institute and entitled ‘The Royal Patronage’. 

Another arrangement to mark the coronation will be the placing 
of window-boxes, planted with flowers in appropriate colours, in 
all the first-floor windows of the R.I.B.A. building; they will be 
there from the middle of May to the end of August. The front of the 
building will also be floodlit and the flag illuminated by a spotlight. 

The President and Mrs. Robertson will receive guests from 
Jp.m. to 9.45 p.m. There will be dancing from 9.45 p.m. to | a.m. 
inthe Henry Florence Hall and a series of film shows in the Henry 
Jarvis Hall from 10 p.m. to 11.45 p.m. Tickets are 15s. each. 

Non-metropolitan members may find difficulty in obtaining 
hotel accommodation because of the demand by Coronation 
Visitors. It is suggested that London members who are able to 
do so might offer hospitality to non-metropolitan members and 
their partners for the night of 29 May. 


The A.A. Lantern Slide Collection 


Itmay not be widely appreciated by the profession that, owing to 
financial help given by the Royal Institute, the A.A.’s collection 
of some 40,000 lantern slides is available to R.I.B.A. members, 
even if they are not also members of the Association. In addition, 
a small but growing collection of 2 in. by 2 in. coloured slides is 
how catalogued and in circulation. The charge in all cases is 
fourpence per slide. Enquiries should be addressed to the Slide 
Curator, The A.A., 36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
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The Exhibition ‘Building in the Netherlands’ at the R.I.B.A. 


This exhibition, of which we give some illustrations on pages 171 
to 174, ranks very high among those depicting the architectural 
work of foreign countries which have been seen at the Royal 
Institute. It does so partly on account of the architecture, which 
has a seemliness and common sense specially appealing to those 
British eyes which are not forever seeking sensationalism. It also 
does so because of the simple, direct and charming design of the 
exhibition itself. Then, in the first few days, there were the flowers, 
presented by the Association of Bulb Growers of Holland and 
the Dutch Flower Growers’ Association, which embowered the 
exhibition, and indeed much of the R.I.B.A., in a glory of colours 
and perfumes. 

Assembly of the exhibition was a masterpiece of efficiency. 
Several enormous cases, having been hoisted with some labour up 
to the Henry Florence Hall, were opened and within two and a 
half hours the exhibition had been erected. Nothing was missing; 
there were no last-minute rearrangements; all worked according 
to carefully prearranged plans. For this, as for the selection, 
mounting and design of the exhibits, great credit is due to the 
architect designer of the exhibition, Dr. W. van Gelderen. If his 
efficiency is typical of Dutch architects generally, one may perhaps 
find one reason why the Netherlands proportionate rate of post-war 
house-building is some 20 per cent above the British rate. 

The exhibition is now to tour some of the principal centres in 
this country, including King’s Lynn in June—appropriately for a 
fenland district—and Glasgow in October. Visits to other centres 
are being arranged. 


Honorary Corresponding Member 


Professor Otto Bartning, President of the Bund Deutscher 
Architeckten, has accepted the Council’s nomination for election 
as an Honorary Corresponding Member for Germany. 


B.S. Codes of Practice 


The British Standards Institution have reduced the price of a 
compkete set of B.S. Codes of Practice to £12. At present the 
total cost of individual Codes is £18. The purpose of this reduction 
is to extend the use of the Codes among architects and public 
authorities. The price of £12 applies only when a copy of every 
final Code is required and to any number of complete sets that an 
individual buyer may buy. 
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New R.I.B.A. Publications for the Layman 


The Council have now authorised the publication of a booklet and 
a pamphlet to inform architects’ clients and the public generally 
on the services performed by the profession. The booklet is 
entitled The Architect and his Work and the leaflet Before you Build. 

The Architect and his Work was originally written by the late 
Paul Waterhouse, but the edition has been out of print for some 
time and the facts given in it are out of date. The new booklet has 
been prepared jointly by the Practice Committee and Public 
Relations Committee. It first explains in simple language the 
professional status of the architect and then continues with 
information on his services under such headings as ‘The Sketch 
Design’, ‘Working Drawings, Specification and Bill of Quan- 
tities’, ‘Choosing the Builder’, “The Contract’, ‘Fees’ and ‘Archi- 
tectural Competitions’. It is intended to be a simple explanatory 
booklet which can be handed to a new client so that he will under- 
stand exactly what the architect, the builder, the consultants (if 
any) and he himself have to do. Copies are now available from the 
Secretary R.I.B.A., price 6d. (single copies by post 9d.). 

The leaflet Before you Build which has been prepared by the 
Public Relations Committee states at the beginning that it is ‘for 
those about to start building operations. Its object is to explain 
very briefly what the architect can do to help’. Its headings are: 
The architect will negotiate for you, The architect will design for you, 
The architect will obtain a competitive price, The architect will protect 
you from bad workmanship, The architect will check the bills. Then 
there are three short notes on ‘Additional Services’, ‘Payment’ and 
‘Choosing an Architect’ and a concluding reference to The Archi- 
tect and his Work. Copies are obtainable free of charge from the 
Secretary R.1.B.A. 

The Royal Institute is arranging methods of circulating these 
publications in addition to their supply to members. Allied 
Societies are asked to help in distribution. Copies of Before you 
Build are being supplied for giving away at the Home and Sur- 
roundings exhibition which is now starting on tour. 


Mr. A. Graham Henderson 


Mr. A. Graham Henderson, Immediate Past-President, has been 
elected an Academician of the Royal Scottish Academy. 


Superannuation Schemes for Assistants in Private Practice 


Members may recall that a memorandum was published in the 
JOURNAL for January 1952 setting out various considerations in 
regard to superannuation schemes for assistants in private practice. 
A further memorandum was published in the JoURNAL for June 
1952 summarising the results of the replies sent in to a question- 
naire on the subject. The Allied Societies’ Conference, which had 
been studying this matter, then came to the conclusion that there 
was insufficient evidence of support to warrant launching a group 
scheme on a national basis, and further study of the matter was 
postponed for a year. 

The Allied Societies’ Conference at their meeting in February 
1953 reviewed the situation and decided that there was no evidence 
of any increase in interest but that, on the contrary, owing to the 
economic situation, there was less likelihood of either principals 
or assistants at present being able to meet the additional commit- 
ments which would be involved in launching a scheme. They 
accordingly recommended the Council again to defer study of the 
matter for a further two years. 

The Council approved this recommendation, but in so doing 
directed that the attention of members generally should be drawn 
to the advantages of superannuation schemes for individual 
offices which can be underwritten by any of the leading insurance 
companies, and also to the benefits available to both employers 
and employees through participation in one of the approved sick 
benefit or provident schemes which are available in various parts 
of the country. 
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The Joint Committee on Tendering Procedure 


The membership of the Committee, set up by the Royal Institute 
at the request of the Minister of Works, to inquire into tendcring 
procedure in the building industry is as follows:— 

Chairman, Howard Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., S.A.D.G, 
President R.I.B.A. 

Representing the R.I.B.A., A. R. F. Anderson [F], President 
of the Architectural Association; Mr. Harold Conolly [F], County 
Architect, Essex; Mr. T. Cecil Howitt, D.S.O., O.B.E. [F]; Mr, 
Charles Woodward [A]. 

Representing the Royal Institution of Chartered Survevors, 
Mr. R. H. Francis, F.R.LC.S.; Mr. E: H. Palmer, F.R.I.C.S,; 
Mr. Cyril Sweett, F.R.IC.S.; Mr. M. H. Thackray, F.R.I.C.S. 

Representing the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, Mr. Wilfrid Horsfall, President; Mr. G. W. Grosvenor; 
Mr. Nigel Hannen; Mr. W. W. Sapcote; Mr. L. A. Walden. 

Secretary to the Committee, Mr. W. A. Rutter, C.B.E. [F] 

The first meeting of the committee is being held on 20 March, 
while this JOURNAL is in the press. 


Dr. Roland Woods 


We regret to announce the death of Dr. Roland Woods who was 
to have read a paper at the R.I.B.A. on 21 April on Building 
Legislation—A Help or Hindrance. 


Forthcoming Exhibition of Mural Paintings 


The work of many well-known British artists will be on view next 
month when an Exhibition of Mural Paintings opens at the 
R.I.B.A. on 10 April. The exhibition, which has been prepared by 
the Society of Mural Painters in collaboration with the Royal 
Institute, is an attempt to make known something of the revival 
in mural painting that has occurred in this country in recent years. 
It should be of particular interest to architects because each of 
the 30 panels of which the exhibition will consist has been designed 
for a specific (although sometimes hypothetical) building—often 
in collaboration with an architect. 

Full-sized murals cannot be included in the exhibition, but the 
artists have painted mural panels, which by virtue of their size— 
they are all over 7 ft. high—and manner of execution achieve 
a broad architectural effect. The panels themselves will be shown 
in architectural settings—an exhibition form which has not 
previously been attempted. One of the aims of the exhibition is to 
help ‘bridge the gap’ between architecture and painting, and to 
show how a modern building can often be greatly enriched by the 
ancient art of mural painting. 

Vanessa Bell, Hans Feibusch, Duncan Grant and John Hutton 
are some of the artists who have painted panels specially for the 
exhibition, and it is hoped that there will also be a panel from 
Augustus John, who is President of the Society of Mural Painters. 

The exhibition, which will remain open till 2 May, will be on 
view from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. on Monday-Friday, and from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturdays. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 

FRIDAY 27 MARCH 6 p.m. Mock Arbitration. 

TUESDAY 31 MARCH 6 p.m. General Meeting. Presentation of the 
Royal Gold Medal to Le Corbusier (Charles Edouard Jeanneret). 
THURSDAY 2 APRIL 12.30 p.m.—WEDNESDAY 8 APRIL. R.I.B.A. offices 
and library closed for Easter holiday. 

FRIDAY 10 APRIL—SATURDAY 2 MAY. Exhibition of Mural Paintings. 
MONDAY 13 APRIL 6 p.m. Library Group. Mr. R. E. Enthoven, 
Vice-President, on Ernest Newton, R.A. 

TUESDAY 5 MAY 6 p.m. Annual General Meeting. 

FRIDAY 29 MAY 9 p.m.-1 a.m. R.I.B.A. Annual Reception. 
WEDNESDAY 10 JUNE-SATURDAY 13 JUNE. British Architects’ Con- 
ference, Canterbury and Folkestone. 
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Model of Dijkzigt Hospital, Rotterdam. Architect: A. Viergever 


Building in the Netherlands 
Exhibition at the R.I.B.A. 


Description of the Exhibition 

The exhibition begins with four typical 
views of Dutch landscape and continues 
with some attractively presented and easily 
comprehended statistics on housing pro- 
gress and population. Then there comes 
Struggle against Water, a section dealing 
with land reclamation, of which a fine 
relief map model of the whole country is 
the dominant feature. The areas recently 
flooded are marked by a superimposed 
piece of transparent plastic. These intro- 
ductory sections give the visitor, in a simple 
way, the necessary comprehension of the 
architectural background. 

The architectural sections are grouped 
under the headings I/ndustrial Buildings, 
4ericulture, Commercial Buildings, Chur- 
ches, Theatres, Shops, Town Halls, Public 
Health, Schools, Housing and Recreation. 
Each consists of a few well-chosen 
examples, supplemented by models. There 
are just enough examples to tell the story 
and not enough to fatigue the visitor. For 
those who want more examples, plans or 
supplementary information there are loose- 
leaf booklets fixed on brackets at each 
section. 

The sections are composed of several 
uniform panels which hook on to ‘A’ 
frames of light tubular metal; these give a 
sight backward tilt to the illustrations 
which makes them particularly easy to 
study. There is a welcome absence of 
lengthy captions. 


The Architecture 

The exhibition is strictly post-war in scope. 
All the buildings shown have either been 
completed since the war or are now being 
built. Thus they reflect the urge to provide 
housing and communal buildings under 
conditions of austerity and rising prices. As 
is to be expected, the architecture is simple, 
almost severe, achieving its ‘delight’ in 
plain but well-proportioned forms, sound 
planning and craftsmanship and not from 
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florid or eccentric detail. One feels that 
Dutch architects know all the tricks and 
clichés of the modern movement but prefer 
not to use them, or to use them with 
discretion. Perhaps it is because of this 
common-sense approach, perhaps because 
of a strong brickwork tradition or, again, 
by the leadership and example of Dudok, 
that the architecture has a pronounced 
national flavour. Some of the buildings 
might be in Britain or some in Denmark, 
possibly a few might be in Sweden, but 
most could be nowhere else but in the 
Netherlands, certainly not in France, 
Germany or Italy. This is a_ national 
modern architecture. 


The Opening Ceremony 

His Excellency the Netherlands Am- 
bassador, Dr. Dirk Stikker, G.B.E., opened 
the exhibition, the President, Mr. Howard 
Robertson, M.C., A.R.A., S.A.D.G., being 
in the chair. There were present several 
Netherlands architects, including Mr. A. J. 
van der Steur, President of the Bond van 
Nederlandsche Architecten (the Nether- 
lands national association of architects), 
officials of the Netherlands Embassy, 
members of the R.I.B.A. Council and 
numerous guests. 


The President, welcoming the Ambassador, 
said that this was the first full-scale 
exhibition of Dutch architecture to be 
shown in this country. It had been provided 
by the Netherlands Government, the 
B.N.A. and the Bouwcentrum in Rotter- 
dam. It came at a poignant moment, when 
the recent floods had afflicted Holland and 
left much that had been done to be done 
again. 

He wished to thank specially Dr. W. van 
Gelderen, the architect who had designed 
the exhibition and supervised its erection, 
and Dr. Jane de Jong, Cultural Attaché at 
the Netherlands Embassy, who had done 
so much to provide the exhibition. 


The Netherlands 
Dr. W. van Gelderen, designer of the exhibition 


Ambassador (left) with 


H.E. The Netherlands Ambassador, referring 
to the statement by the President R.I.B.A. 
in his introduction to the exhibition hand- 
book that the task of post-war building in 
the Netherlands had been specially difficult, 
said that the tragic occurrence of the floods 
had had a severe influence on many aspects 
of Dutch life and even on the exhibition. 
This had been prepared in what now 
seemed a rather light-hearted mood in 
order to show British friends some of the 
typical building conditions and results in 
post-war Holland. 

Now the map of Holland had been 
altered, but the exhibition showed their 
countryside and architecture when their 
great enemy, the sea, behaved in normal 
fashion. Therefore it rightly contained 
illustrations of canals, locks, dykes and 
pumping stations as well as of the bridges 
needed to carry the ever-increasing traffic. 

Their problems were akin to those of 
other European nations and the exhibition 
showed some of the solutions arrived at. 
It showed among other things how, though 
they preferred separate houses for each 
family, they were now building flats; how 
they let air and sunlight penetrate into all 
buildings and how they were trying to 
solve the problem of housing aged people. 
In all this work the shortage of money and 
materials had been a stimulus to the 
architects to create a simple beauty. 

The flowers in the exhibition, provided 
by Dutch growers and flown over specially 
for it, had been meant to give just a gay 
note of colour. But they were also a com- 
forting message in that the flower-growing 
areas had not been affected by the floods. 

Although his country had been badly hit 
they had much to be thankful for and he 
wished specially to mention the deep 
gratitude felt by the men and women of 
Holland for the splendid help in goods and 
money which had been received from the 
people of Britain. 


Mr. A. J. van der Steur said he felt very 
much at home in the R.I.B.A., one of the 
most illustrious professional associations 
of its kind, and he brought to it the sincere 
greetings and best wishes of the B.N.A. He 
emphasised that this was not an ordinary 
gesture of civility but a token of a very real 
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Above: Power station, Geertruidenberg. Archi- 
tects: Jonkheer A. P. Wesselman van Helmond, 
J. G. A. van der Steur, R. R. M. Rosen Jacob- 
son, members of the late office J. van Hasselt 
and De Koning 


Above right: Model of town hall at Hengelo. 
Architects: J. F. Berghoef and A. Klarenbeek. 
The model is made of hardwood with the figure 
of the wood left showing 


Right: Model of Hotel at Landvoort. Archi- 
tect: J. Wils 


Bottom right: Block of flats at Maastricht. 
Architect: F. C. J. Dingemans 


Below: Tetterode type-casting works, Amster- 
dam. Architects: B. Merkelbach and P. Elling 
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Theatre at Utrecht. Architect: W. M. Dudok, Royal Gold Medailist 








Left: Theatre at Wageningen. Architect: J. Wiedijke Right: Offices at Rotterdam. Architect 
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A typical screen showing one of the attached booklets giving extra information 


friendship, not only between two associa- 
tions of architects but between the two 
peoples. This friendship had now again 
been manifested by the help received from 
Britain, itself stricken. In saying this he did 
not wish to minimise the help received from 
other countries, but if his country had 
needed spiritual support the generous 
response of the British would have given it. 
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They had been glad to provide the 
exhibition and regarded the invitation to 
do so as an honour. It had imposed on 
them an obligation to show their best work, 
though they had some doubts about the 
results in a period of shortages, restrictions 
and difficulties. 

The exhibition had been the result of 
co-ordination between the Government 


es 


Protestant church, Amstelveen. Architect: M. 
Duintjer 


Information Service, the Ministry o/ 
Education, and the Ministry of Recon- 
struction and Housing. The B.N.A. had 
also had the help and support of the archi- 
tectural society ‘Architectura et Amicitia’ 
and of the Association of Netherlands 
Town-planners. He wished to express the 
thanks of the B.N.A. to all those who had 
collaborated. The Bouwcentrum had also 
contributed considerably to the exhibition 
by the care taken in the technical execution 
of Dr. van Gelderen’s plans and by the 
publication of the exhibition handbook. 
The Ministry of Foreign Affairs had taken 
care of transport. 

Finally, as Vice-President of the Dutch 
Section of the International Union of 
Architects, he wished to convey their thanks 
to the R.I.B.A. for their initiative and 
interest in furthering the co-operation of 
the architects of the free world. 


Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews, O.B.E. [F), 
Chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, thanking the Ambassador for 
opening the exhibition, said his committee 
deeply appreciated the work that had been 
done by the Embassy staff and Dutch 
architects in providing so successful an 
exhibition. The organisation had also been 
remarkably good, as had also been the 
co-operation between -the staffs of the 
Embassy and the R.I.B.A. 

The following by Dutch architects of the 
architectural tradition of their country was 
a source of inspiration to us and he himself 
had been filled with admiration for the 
spirit in which the enormous task of re- 
building devastated areas was being tackled. 


The President, before closing the meeting, 
said he wished to point out that on the 
walls of the entrance hall were recorded the 
names of two Dutch Royal Gold Medallists, 
Dr. H. P. Berlage (1932) and Mr. W. M. 
Dudok (1935). Dutch architects were at 
home in the R.I.B.A. in every sense. 
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The Future of the Past: | 
Some Thoughts on Preservation 
By Osbert Lancaster [Hon. 4| 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects 3 March 1953, the President in the Chair. 


TIME, LIKE AN ever-rolling stream, 
Bears all its sons away; 

They fly forgotten, as a dream 
Dies at the opening day 


-but not, invariably, their handiwork. 
4rs longa, vita brevis: Ictinus and Sir 
Gilbert Scott are both in their graves, but 
the Parthenon and St. Pancras are with us 
still. It is my purpose this evening to con- 
sider for a Moment what our attitude to the 
architectural achievements of the past—and 
not just to the acknowledged master- 
pieces—should be and what action may be 
expected to arise from it. And I make no 
apology for so doing as, with the general 
rsumptien of building, the question of 
preservation regains its former urgency; a 
widespread issue of licences marks the end 
of a long interregnum during which while 
moth and rust, assisted by enemy action, 
might corrupt, thieves did not break in 
and steal. 

The subject falls naturally, I think, into 
two parts. First, there is the question of 
what we should preserve, and, second, the 
question of how we should preserve it 
and I shall deal with them in that order. 

When a building has survived its original 
functional usefulness—but first let us be 
quite sure that it has; for we all know of 
cases of cottages which could be rendered 
perfectly comfortable at a quarter the 
cost of a new semi-detached which are yet 
ruthlessly swept away in the name of 
economy—then there are three grounds, 
and only three, on which we are logically 
entitled to press for its preservation: of its 
own intrinsic aesthetic merit, of pietas, of 
its scenic usefulness. 

Of these it is the first upon which agree- 
ment is most difficult to reach. For no 
yardstick of aesthetic judgement is of 
universal validity; time and distance both 
produce the strangest reversals. No edu- 
cated person would today contemplate the 
destruction of Chartres with equanimity, 
but in the 18th century many would have 
regarded it as welcome deliverance too long 
delayed. And can we be certain that the 
obvious necessity for preserving the temple 
of Paestum would be self-evident to one 
a up in the shadow of the Angkor 
‘at? 

_ However, the consciousness that all 
judgements on such matters are relative 
does not absolve us from making them. 
Moreover, we are now, thanks largely to 
cheap printing and photography—which 
as Monsieur André Malraux has so bril- 
liantly shown in La Musée Imaginaire have 
widened our sensibility to almost universal 
dimensions—in a far better position than 
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ever before to reach some measure of 
agreement. 

At least on works of a reasonable an- 
tiquity; to those of the last 150 years 
individual reactions will continue to be 
unpredictable. Perfect harmony of views 
on the preservation of, say, a church by 
Street is unlikely to be achieved by Dr. 
Gropius and Mr. Betjeman, and while 
many regarded Mackintosh’s tea-rooms 
as the fairest jewel in Glasgow’s crown 
their disappearance left others com- 
paratively unmoved. In such circumstances 
it is our duty to bear one or two considera- 
tions firmly in mind when pronouncing 
judgement.—I say our duty deliberately, 
for in the final analysis buildings are saved 
by public opinion and public opinion is 
moulded by a very small body of people 
of which I take the present company to be 
a representative selection. First, then, we 
must bear in mind that there are degrees of 
value, and economic necessity frequently 
imposes a choice. Therefore before we set 
up a howl in defence of some admirable 
but far from unique group of cottages or a 
Queen Anne rectory, let us always reflect 
whether or not our action is going to 
prejudice our chances of stopping the 
demolition of some acknowledged master- 
piece threatened at a later date. Second, 
let us always beware of the uncertainty of 
private judgement, remembering that what 
to us may be without merit may well prove 
to posterity, who can view it in perspective, 
of considerable value. Thirdly, although 
the antiquarian heresy is far less wide- 
spread now than when Mr. Betjeman first 
defined it,-it is by no means dead, and the 
confusion between antiquity and merit is 
still a common enough threat to sound 
judgement. 

On the second ground for appeal—that 
of pietas—a far greater measure of agree- 
ment is likely in most cases to be attained. 
I here use the Latin word as possessing a 
rather wider significance than its English 
equivalent, and I mean by it, in its applica- 
tion to architecture, an emotion widely 
diffused, unaesthetic and comprehensible 
only in the light of a people’s proper con- 
sciousness of their past. In many cases, 
perhaps, the buildings which evoke it will 
justify their continued existence also on 
aesthetic grounds, but not always. Take, 
for instance, the Tower of London. To a 
detached view it is simply an injudiciously 
restored, rather provincial 
12th-century functionalism, less offensive 
than the power station across the way 
because smaller and_ unselfconscious. 
Nevertheless I should be among the first 
to sign a protest against its demolition 


example of 


and | imagine that most of you would be 
alongside me in the queue. 

Such a reaction, however much it may 
owe to a youthful absorption in the 
colourful prose of the late Harrison Ains- 
worth, is in my view right and proper; and, 
responding to some of the deepest feelings 
of the human race, is not to be dismissed 
as pure sentimentality. How moving, still, 
are the few monolithic pillars of the Temple 
of Hera which the Greeks, the least senti- 
mental of peoples, piously left untouched 
in the very centre of Olympia where every 
generation did its best to outstrip its 
predecessors in the scale and sumptuous- 
ness of its rebuilding! 

However, let us at once admit that such 
sentiments should be kept strictly within 
bounds, and never, never exploited for 
propaganda purposes. The classic and most 
terrifying example of what is likely to 
happen if such considerations are dis- 
regarded is provided by the present state 
of Rome. Here during the Fascist régime 
accumulations of the architectural relics 
of ten centuries—many of them incidentally 
evocative in the highest degree of true 
pietas—were too often ruthlessly swept 
aside in order to expose some dreary symbol 
of a vulgar past in the vain hope of stimu- 
lating enthusiasm for an even vulgarer 
present. While we may be right in thinking 
that we are as a nation temperamentally 
inhibited from such _ ridiculous _ per- 
formances, we may yet fall into the same 
error from sentimentality or misplaced 
enthusiasm for the archaic. 

Some years before the war I was con- 
cerned in an effort, initiated by that tireless 
defender of architectural merit to whom 
all of us are so much indebted, the late 
Robert Byron, and successful as it turned 
out, to save Varley House, that handsome 
18th-century mansion opposite the House 
of Lords. Among the many fallacious 
arguments used in favour of its destruction 
was one, heavily backed, I am sorry to say, 
by the then Archbishop of Canterbury, that 
we should at last be afforded a full view 
of the old Anglo-Saxon jewel house of 
Westminster Abbey. Upon inspection this 
proved to be a cube of poorly dressed 
masonry, not dissimilar in silhouette to 
those mysterious brick erections in which 
the Central Electricity Board conceal their 
transformers or power units. Its aesthetic 
value was nil; its functional adequacy, 
judging from the small amount of Anglo- 
Saxon jewels that has survived, must long 
ago have been found wanting. Its emotional 
appeal, as indicated by a total lack of 
reference to it for a millennium, must have 
been almost confined to the Archbishop 
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and a handful of archaeologists. And yet 
for its sake we were being asked to sacrifice 
a building the retention of which was not 
only to a fair degree justified on its own 
aesthetic merits, but provided the most 
excellent example of my third category of 
exemptions from destruction, that of those 
buildings which fulfil a vital role in the 
landscape. 

Of all three of our grounds for defence 
this is the most difficult upon which to take 
a stand and by no means the least im- 
portant. For the number of people who 
consciously 'realise the vital part played by 
one small unit in landscape or an archi- 
tectural ensemble from which they con- 
sciously derive pleasure is always very 
small. Conscious awareness only comes, 
alas, when the effect has been ruined by the 
disappearance of the unit in question. It is, 
largely, a question of scale and contrast 
and as such not amenable to generalisation. 
I will therefore confine myself to concrete 
examples. In the case of Varley House it 
will, I think, become obvious upon reflec- 
tion by any person of sensibility standing 
in Parliament Square and looking upstream 
towards Millbank, first how much the 
height and vertical emphasis of the Victoria 
Tower is increased by the low horizontal 
lines of the facade of Varley House, and 
secondly how greatly the romantic exuber- 
ance of Barry and Pugin’s great work gains 
by contrast with the restrained and un- 
enthusiastic classicism of its tiny neighbour 
across the road. And finally one becomes 
aware that Varley House acts as a most 
valuable non-conductor, as it were, between 
the 16th-century Gothic of Henry VII's 
Chapel and the Victorian version of Per- 
pendicular opposite, both of which would 
stand to lose from the close proximity of 
each other were it to be destroyed. 

It is in this connection that the practising 
architect can be of the greatest assistance 
if he will but bear in mind how much the 
effect of even the most excellent building 
can be enhanced by a carefully preserved 
neighbour. Let me give you a striking and 
familiar example. Some years ago Dr. 
Sigfried Giedion, in the course of one of 
his interesting lectures on. modern archi- 
tecture threw upon the screen a photograph 
of the Rockefeller Centre, the severe beauty 
and simple structure of which we were, 
quite rightly, exhorted to admire. But the 
photographer had cunningly included in 
his plate the adorned steeple and fretted 
roof of a neighbouring neo-Gothic church 
on Fifth Avenue. Afterwards, at question 
time, I asked the lecturer if he did not think 
that some of the effect created by this 
undoubtedly impressive but not out- 
standingly subtle building was in this 
photograph due to the happy inclusion of 
its humble neighbour? My point was not 
at that time quite fully appreciated— 
perhaps due to some slight unfamiliarity 
with the English language, perhaps not— 
but it is nevertheless one which | still 
consider was worth making. 

That the building to be preserved for 
these reasons is not itself of any great merit 
is beside the point; its function in the 
scheme of things has become quite different 
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from its original one and such considera- 
tions are, therefore, pointless. For example, 
that dreary little church in Grosvenor Road 
would hardly be mourned for its own sake 
by the most besotted Goth, yet its con- 
tinued existence is to be hoped for, for the 
sake of the role it plays in the totally new 
landscape created by the vast housing 
project immediately behind it. 

Having thus briefly considered the only 
three arguments for preservation which 
seem to me justifiable, I should like for a 
moment to discuss one that I do not. No 
building lacking aesthetic merit, not 
evoking a genuine pietas, and playing no 
part in the landscape should be allowed to 
occupy a site needed for something else 
solely on the grounds that it is unique. 
One of the few indisputable benefits which 
modern science has afforded us is that of 
making full and accurate records. There- 
fore it. is not sufficient to say that this 
stretch of wall must be preserved because 
it is the only existing example of such and 
such a form of bonding dating from the 
Roman occupation. So what? we can 
reply. Now that we know that the Romans 
did build in this particular way, measure it, 
photograph it and pull it down. For in 
order to preserve what should te preserved 
we must, at all costs, be clear-headed about 
our motives. We must realise that we are 
deeply thankful that Westminster Hall 
escaped the bombing not because it is the 
largest 14th-century open timber roof in 
the world, but because it is a work of 
supreme architectural merit, deeply em- 
bedded at the very heart of our history, 
playing a vital role in the architectural 
ensemble of Parliament, St. Margaret's 
and the Abbey. 

Having thus inadequately defined the 
grounds on which we -are entitled to 
preserve, I should like in the time which 
remains to me to say something on how I 
consider preservation should be undertaken. 
This is the more difficult owing to the 
virtual impossibility of generalising; every 
old building presents peculiar problems 
and demands individual treatment. One 
can, therefore, only attempt to define the 
rough outline of the problem and confine 
oneself to the negative role of saying what 
on no account must be done. 

When at the beginning of my talk I 
indicated that the hymn-writer’s observa- 
tions on the transitoriness of human beings 
did not apply to their artifacts I was, of 
course, speaking relatively. Architecture, 
unlike painting and to a certain extent 
sculpture, does, save in the absolute sense, 
exist in time. It suffers the effect of wind and 
weather, and the additions and alterations 
of man. It may be frozen music, but it melts. 
And this process is by no means invariably 
a disadvantage, and its operation should 
always be foreseen by architects; for at a 
certain point in time even the greatest 
architecture ceases to be completely archi- 
tecture and becomes partially landscape. 
Sometimes the wheel at last turns full 
circle; the pyramids are now wholly land- 
scape, Stonehenge but faintly architecture. 
It follows logically, therefore, that any 
attempt to arrest this process is to go 


against the natural order, and that pre. 
servation should aim at doing no more than 
maintaining a building in a state in which 
it ts still capable of being subject to this 
long transformation. One cannot, and 
should never attempt, to put the hands back 
or even to stop the clock by arbitrarily 
selecting one stage of this process and 
crying halt. 

Most frequently such attempts are made 
on the specious plea of ‘restoring a building 
to its original state’. Quite apart from the 
virtual impossibility of ever achieving this 
goal, in striving to do so we risk in almost 
all cases the total destruction of its existing 
contemporary value. (There is I think one 
exception to this rule upon which | will 
touch in a moment.) For architecture is not 
in the same sense as painting and sculpture 
a pure art, and therefore alone of the visual 
arts cannot survive in a museum. Once it 
fulfils no function save the purely aesthetic, 
a virtue goes out of it and the sooner it 
becomes landscape, that is falls into ruin, 
the better. To illustrate what I mean | can 
do no better than to cite the case of one 
of the most celebrated of all the world’s 
buildings. The Church of the Divine 
Wisdom at Constantinople remained a 
place of worship for orthodox Christians 
for over 700 years, and for 500 more as the 
Mosque of the Prophet fulfilled the same 
role for the Moslems. Now as Sancta Sophia 
it is a national monument. Unfortunately, 
it is only in this last state that I have seen it. 
To be unimpressed by this stupendous 
building would be impossible, the beauty 
of the end is so perfectly matched by the 
incredible boldness of the means; but one 
is nevertheless aware, not so much of a 
disappointment, as of a tiny lack, of which 
those who knew it in its days as a mosque 
were never conscious. Someone—in fact 
the late Ataturk—has cried ‘halt’ and the 
natural cycle has been interrupted. For a 
building such as this can easily withstand 
a change of function within limits, but not 
a total suspension of function. One is aware 
of no such mixed feelings on entering the 
great Mosque at Nicosia, of infinitely less 
merit architecturally but still as fine an 
example of late 13th-century French Gothic 
as you will find outside the Ile-de-France, 
whose bare whitewashed interior is quite 
empty save for the mihrab, the mimbar and 
the prayer-rugs beamed on Mecca, and 
from whose engargoyled towers _ the 
muezzin so surprisingly summons. For it is 
a far, far better thing for the House of 
God to fall into the hands of the infidel 
than to pass into the keeping of an Office 


of Works. 


Nor does one feel any sense of disappoint- 
ment at the total absence of purpose dis- 
played by the Parthenon, for the reward of 
all good architecture—and even of some 
bad—of becoming in part landscape has 
long ago been accorded it. But elsewhere 
on the Acropolis one does; from the little 
temple of Nike Apteros, so carefully, so 
consciously expertly, put together by the 
archaeologist there does, for me at least, 
emerge a faint discouraging whiff of the 
museum. Just how far one can go in this 
type of restoration—structurally necessary 
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i some Small extent even to preserve ruins 
js landscape—is a very difficult question 
to answer. I never saw the Parthenon 
sefore the much criticised re-erection of the 
north colonnade, and I am bound to con- 
fess at Conscious of experiencing no lack 
of intensity, no falling off, on seeing it in 
its present state. But it does create what 
[feel to be a dangerous precedent and I am 
frankly nervous as to what will presently 
be revealed when the scaffolding comes 
down from the Propylaea. For ridiculous 
and idiotic as was Schinkel’s proposed 
gheme for the Acropolis, involving as it 
did the incorporation of a brand-new palace 
for King Otho in the current Munich style, 
| am not altogether certain that, purely 
in theory, it was not preferable to the 
dehydrated archaeological approach. 

I said, a moment ago, that there was one 
exception to this ban on total restoration: 
and it will, I trust, serve to prove the rule. 
One is only justified in attempting to 
recreate a building in its original state if 
these conditions are fulfilled; if one has a 
truly accurate idea of what its original 
state, in fact, was; if all continuity between 
that state and the present has been broken; 
and if it plays no part in the surrounding 
landscape. And it is very, very seldom that 
those three circumstances exist in com- 
bination. For example, in the case of the 
Temple of Niké, or better still the Treasury 
of the Athenians at Delphi, thanks to 
Greek methods of stone-cutting during this 
period it has been possible to use most of 
the original stones in their original posi- 
tions, so that our first condition, save in 
the matter of colour, is fully met. In 
addition, thanks to the fact that the very 
site of Delphi was lost for centuries 
beneath a mountain village, no sense of 
continuity is outraged. But, so far from 
helping the existing landscape, in this case 
the other ruins, it not only serves to mar 
it but is itself rendered slightly ridiculous 
by it. One needs to make not a smaller, 
but a greater, effort of imagination to 
relate a building which at first sight in those 
surroundings looks like a tastefully de- 
signed custodian’s lodge to one’s idea of 
Delphi as a whole. 

On the other hand, such sites as Car- 
cassonne, Caernarvon or Nuremburg fail 
for different reasons. The available know- 
ledge of their original appearance did not 
amount to certainty and the imagination 
of the architect was called in. But not, alas, 
his creative imagination; only a fumbling, 
frightened groping for the past. And, more- 
over, continuity did exist and was dis- 
regarded, with the result, particularly at 
Nuremburg, that one never for a moment 
felt that the old town bore any relation to 
the rest of the city, but existed at its heart 
like the historical section of some inter- 
national exhibition. How infinitely pre- 
erable was Wyatville’s treatment of 
Windsor: its pretensions to genuineness 
would hardly deceive a four-year-old, but 
how completely and how soon has it 
become a part of the landscape in its own 
tight! And this is largely due to the fact 
that Wyatville has obeyed the instructions 
which in my youth I so constantly received 
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from my old piano-teacher: ‘if you can’t 
be accurate, dear, at least you can strike 
the wrong note boldly.” Would that all 
restorers would bear this in mind! 

In the case of the Byzantine churches 
of Ravenna, however, which have recently 
been elaborately restored, I. do feel that 
our three conditions are in fact fulfilled. 
Owing to the nature of mosaic, which is of 
all media the least subject to the ravages 
of time, and the most easy by modern 
methods accurately to replace, we are here 
in no doubt as to the rightness of our con- 
ception of the past. As the majority of 
them are hidden away by modern buildings 
and all save S. Apollinare in Classe 
inconspicuous, the landscape, which any- 
how in this part of the Adriatic seaboard 
changes quicker than the architecture, is 
not affected. But, most important—and in 
this Ravenna is unique among Italian 
cities—the continuity of life has been 
virtually broken. Elsewhere, as at Rome or 
Florence, most of our pleasure derives from 
the complete integration of past and 
present. The poster advertising the charms 
of Ingrid Bergman, of Campari bitters 
flapping alongside the Renaissance door- 
way in the Romanesque facade does not 
distress us, and we accept the abominable 
Vespas skidding round the base of Michel- 
angelo’s David because both are equally, 
although not equal, manifestations. of the 
Italian genius. But at Ravenna this con- 
tinuity does not exist; between the city 
of Theodoric and the modern town there 
is no link. The monuments of the former 
are far further removed from present-day 
Ravenna than the streets of Pompeii from 
the slums of Naples. So infinitely remote is 
everything symbolised by the mosaics, so 
far away does Byzantium seem, that in 
San Vitale I even resent the presence of the 
trivial rococo ceiling painting, whereas 
elsewhere such traces of the intervening 
years, the presence of the baroque wall- 
tablet above the tortoise stove between the 
15th-century rood-screen and the Victorian 
glass, are among the chief sources of my 
pleasure in old buildings. 

Such major problems are not, however, 
very likely to arise in this country. But on 
a smaller scale of value they are nowhere 
more numerous. For we suffer in certain 
respects from an embarras de richesses. 
Take the question of country houses. In 
Our present circumstances almost every 
county in England has five times as many 
fine 18th-century examples alone as can 
possibly be supported in the conditions to 
which they are accustomed. Apart from 
the very, very tiny minority which, with or 
without the aid of the National Trust, can 
continue to fulfil their original function, 
how far can their value survive conversion 
into schools, lunatic asylums or govern- 
ment offices? In so far as their interiors are 
concerned, hardly at all. Inclusion in a 
museum may be the kiss of death, but it is 
only a death of the spirit. Conversion into 
a reform school means physical annihila- 
tion as well. They must depend, therefore, 
for their survival upon the merits of their 
exteriors and their value in the landscape. 
So long as these can be preserved, do what 


you will with the interiors; if they cannot, 
remove the roof and let them fall into ruin. 

In this connection I have at last one 
practical suggestion, for even in a talk so 
avowedly theoretical as this one should 
allow one’s feet to touch the ground just 
once. Far too often in striving to save the 
wkole we lose the chance of preserving 
the most valuable part, the facade. A chain- 
store, let us say, buys 2 corner site in a 
market town occupied by a pleasant 18th- 
century brick building, not particularly 
distinguished in itself but playing a vital 
role in the general effect of the market 
square. A few enthusiasts, knowing only too 
well the feast of chromium and black glass 
which is shortly to be theirs, start an agita- 
tion and finally persuade the local authority 
to issue a preservation order. Two years 
pass during which the purchasers do 
nothing with their property, windows get 
broken, rain and decay set in. They then 
return to the charge, pleading that the 
premises are now utterly incapable of any 
sort of conversion short of a total demoli- 
tion, and this time with the support of the 
local councillors who feel that the derelict 
at the town’s centre is bad for trade, win 
their case. Now, if at the beginning a 
preservation order had been issued for the 
facade alone, agreement could probably 
have been reached. 

An admirable example of this type of 
preservation is provided by Crewe House, 
the value of which for the passer-by has 
actually been increased by the clearing 
away of the old wall in front (although 
admittedly the gesture has lost a little of 
its effect since the erection of a whacking 
great hoarding on the corner of Curzon 
Street). And it is, one understands, the 
principle to be adopted in the case of 
Carlton House Terrace. Let it be far more 
generally applied, and let us have no 
cavilling from the purists who would con- 
demn such practices as architectural false- 
hood and a betrayal of functional prin- 
ciples. For the most important function of 
such facades, that of focusing and main- 
taining an existing landscape, is being 
fulfilled, and who can doubt that this is of 
considerably greater value than the activities 
of the civil servants, or fancy-goods im- 
porters, or mentally defective children, 
which are being carried on, at perhaps some 
infinitesimal loss of convenience, behind 
them. Business men may grumble that the 
expense of such conversions is sometimes 
greater than rebuilding. No matter; that is 
a little sacrifice they shouid be prepared to 
make for the sake of the community even 
if—which is most unlikely—it costs them 
as much as a tenth of what they annually 
spend on what is so curiously known as 
‘prestige advertising’. 

Some of you who have been listening to 
me tonight may think that all I have said 
is very fine, but ultimately irrelevant. That 
the backward glance is not only unnecessary 
but positively dangerous. That a _pre- 
occupation with the past, while under- 
standable enough in the case of those who 
have not got one, such as the Americans, 
is a foolishness which less reactionary, 
more forward-looking peoples should 
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eschew. Aligning yourselves in fact with 
the late lamented Signor Marinetti, and 
repeating albeit perhaps unconsciously the 
sentiments so powerfully expressed in the 
Futurist Manifesto, you cry for a clean 
slate. 

Let me remind you that, no matter how 
contemporary you strive to be, scratch as 
a Starting-point is forever unattainable. 
That whereas it remains questionable 
whether we do mount on our dead selves 
to higher things, it is certain that we can 
get nowhere if we reject the assistance 
afforded by other people. Without the 
continuous deposits of architectural humus 
no modern architecture can thrive, and if 
we scrape away the topsoil it will inevitably 
wither away. For no matter how clearly 
we envisage our objectives, no one can 
build the New Jerusalem in a spiritual 
dust-bowl. 


DISCUSSION 

Mr. James Laver, C.B.E. (Keeper of the 
Departments of Engraving, Illustration and 
Design and of Paintings, Victoria and Albert 
Museum), in moving a vote of thanks, said: 
I have been interested in architecture for a 
long time, and I can say with all sincerity 
that my interest in it has been very largely 
stimulated by Mr. Osbert Lancaster. The 
first time I caught sight of him he was dan- 
cing a polka. I was quite old even then, but 
Mr. Lancaster was in the first flush of 
dancing youth. I was struck at the time by 
the fact that he was dancing the polka with 
a sense of style and a sense of wit which 
marked him out as a very remarkable man, 
because he was able to reconstruct a period 
and to approach it with just that degree of 
wit, that exaggeration apropos, which some 
people have thought to be the very definition 
of art. I have always thought of Mr. 
Lancaster as the daring young man on the 
flying trapeze. There he is, vibrating at the 
back of the stage, not only with regularity 
and an ability to preserve his balance on the 
trapeze but also with a sense of period and 
a sense of style. 

I seriously consider that Mr. Lancaster’s 
book Homes, Sweet Homes has taught 
more people in this country to appreciate 
architecture than have all the learned tomes 
on the subject to be found in the library of 
my museum. Mr. Lancaster has an extra- 
ordinary sense of period and he makes us 
share it with him to the point of questioning 
ourselves all the time. 

I remember, when I was still a schoolboy 
in Liverpool, reading an article in the local 
paper by that great man Professor Reilly, 
in which he pointed out that one of the 
teashops which had recently been opened 
in Broad Street was in fact in the Louis XV 
style. That excited my imagination to an 
enormous extent. | had never thought of 
teashops being in the Louis XV style, and 
suddenly the whole thing came alive and | 
realised that architecture was a continuous 
process in which one could take one’s place 
as an appreciator all one’s life. Mr. Lan- 
caster understands that and makes us share 
his understanding. He is so sane about it. 
He does not want to save everything—he 
knows that cannot be done—but he shows 
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us how we can save most of the things that 
we want to save. He is the supreme example 
of learning without pedantry and culture 
without fanaticism. 


Sir Hugh Casson, M.A. (Cantab.) [F], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said: Last 
Friday I visited Mr. Osbert Lancaster's old 
school. I did that with no malicious intent: 
I was not in search of a background story; 
I just happened to be calling. I must admit, 
however, that as I climbed the hill towards 
that very familiar fretted skyline and saw 
the sun shining redly through the ears of 
the little boys coming down from ‘Big 
Side’, or whatever they call it there, I had 
a faint anticipatory glee, because I have 
found, as probably you also have found, 
that when one goes back to one’s old school 
and enquires about colleagues who one 
thinks are distinguished they are not thus 
seen by their old teachers. The atmosphere 
of the old nanny asking ‘Have you washed 
behind your ears?’ still hangs about the 
place of learning. 

Therefore, when I arrived at my host's 
study and said something about Osbert 
Lancaster, I had a slight hope, from his 
frown of recollection and the far-away 
look in his eyes, that he would say: 
‘Lancaster? . . . Oh, Lancaster. . . . Oh, 
yes, a sturdy little chap. He must have 
become rather frail, I suppose, because I 
seem to remember that he had to retire 
to Littlehampton for his health.’ But, of 
course, I was quite wrong. Everybody knew 
Osbert Lancaster. You would not be sur- 
prised at that, knowing how distinguished 
he is, and I too was not surprised, par- 
ticularly when I found that he had visited 
the school only four weeks previously. 

The sad thing was that, well as they knew 
Mr. Lancaster, they regarded him as a 
funny man. We all run the risk of regarding 
Mr. Lancaster as a funny man, and he 
certainly is very funny, but those of us 
who are in architecture should think of 
him seriously. | should like most warmly 
to support what Mr. Laver has just said 
about what Mr. Lancaster has done for 
architecture. He has done more for archi- 
tecture than has been done by very many 
of us in this room, and I say that quite 
seriously. I feel that the phrase ‘stock- 
brokers’ Tudor’, which has passed more or 
less into our language, has done more to 
degrade that particular form of stylistic 
design than has been done by any number 
of lectures, summer schools, pamphlets and 
other literature telling us how woolly that 
sort of thing is. If one refers to “stock- 
brokers’ Tudor’ everybody who lives in 
that kind of house is covered with shame. 

I want everyone to realise that it is just 
because Mr. Lancaster is a funny man and 
speaks, writes and draws so wittily, that he 
is gold to us as architects. Only a few days 
ago I read a leader by the editor of an 
American architectural magazine, in which 
he said that his desk was piled high with 
manuscripts on modular co-ordination, 
fire protection, the jacking up of concrete, 
and so forth, all written by intelligent, 
hard-working, clever and useful citizens. 
Most of them, he said, were unusable, but 


some of them had to get through, becaug 
of their sheer value. He added that the 
person he wanted was a person like Mr 
Lancaster, a person who is remembered, , 
person who can create things {0 fe 
remembered. 

I am not entirely in agreement with Mr 
Lancaster on the subject of the Romay 
wall. It is all very well to photograph i 
measure it and then pull it down, but the 
photographs and the measurements ar 
meaningless. They are put into some filing 
cabinet and are never taken out again. But 
to see a bit of old Roman wall in the base. 
ment of some insurance building is 
moving experience. 

Mr. Lancaster referred to the feelings of 
any person of sensibility standing jin 
Parliament Square. But how few persons of 
sensibility stand there or anywhere else! 
Very few of us have that sensibility, and 
that is why we need Mr. Lancaster, who 
of all men is a man of sensibility. The snag 
in his system is that everything has to be 
looked at by a person of sensibility before 
a decision is taken about what to do with 
it. There are so few of such people that if 
there is one thing which should be pre. 
served it is Mr. Lancaster. On all three of 
the grounds put forward in the paper for 
the preservation of buildings—intrinsic 
merit, pietas and scenic usefulness—Mr 
Lancaster is a man whom we ought on no 
account ever to think of not preserving. 


Mr. H.S. Goodhart-Rendel (Past-President) 
There is a fourth ground for the preserva- 
tion of ancient buildings which I should 
like to add to the three grounds mentioned 
by Mr. Lancaster. I feel quite sure that a 
great deal of the work of preservation 
which a good many of us have been trying 
to do lately has been done only for fear of 
what would take the place of the buildings 
in question if they were destroyed. I some- 
times think that all these questions of what 
we should preserve are grossly out of 
proportion to the complete lack of interest 
in what takes the place of an important 
building once it has left our streets. I can 
think of various buildings whose dis- 
appearance caused a howl of indignation, 
but the most frightful buildings have taken 
their place and no one has mentioned it. 

I agree with nearly everything in the 
paper, but there is one other point that | 
should like to mention. When there is a 
building of extremely beautiful design 
which is deteriorating to such an extent 
that very soon there will be no design left, 
should we preserve it only by photographs, 
or should we try to build the design in new 
material in some other place, or should we 
actually restore the design in a thoroughly 
Victorian way ? 

I should like to give a typical example of 
this. What about Taunton tower? The 
tower of Taunton church was completely 
rebuilt by Sir Gilbert Scott and Mr 
Benjamin Ferrey. In the main it was 4 
reconstruction of what must have been, if 
we can judge from the old photographs 
taken before, not much more interesting 
than a dilapidated rock garden. Now, of 
course, the tower construction by Sil 
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Gilbert Scott and Mr. Ferrey is in a still 
more dilapidated condition than was the 
ower Which they destroyed to make room 
for it. Ought we to have had no Taunton 
tower, or to have made some millionaire 
puild a Taunton tower somewhere else, or 
to have done what Sir Gilbert Scott did? 


Mr. D. Gaskell Lewis: I always regard 
restoration as similar to a face lift. Many 
ladies when they reach a certain age have 
their faces restored, but in that process of 
restoration the character of their faces is 
altered, just as the facade of a building is 
altered by restoration. I suggest that when 
these old buildings are restored their 
character is necessarily altered, and [ 
should like to know whether Mr. Lancaster 
can suggest a way in which the restoration 
can be done without affecting the character 
or texture of the building. 


Miss Hermione Martin [A]: I have in mind 
apiece of Roman walling near the Pantheon 
in Rome. It is of no particular value, as 
there is plenty of Roman walling in Rome. 
There is a very ugly reinforced concrete 
building over the top of this wall; the wall 
has not anything to do with that building; 
itis just there, preserved for no reason at 
all. | disagree with Sir Hugh Casson on the 
question of preserving pieces of old broken 
wall. 


Mr. A. E. Sursham [A]: Having regard to 
Mr. Lancaster’s mention of St. Pancras 
station and to the discussion of Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s work at Taunton, I should be 
interested to know what Mr. Lancaster 
would propose to do with St. Pancras 
station today if he were able to decide that 
question. 


Mr. E. D. Jefferiss Mathews [F]: I look 
forward to the day, now that licensing is 
over, when the Littlehamptons decide to 
build a new house, because I feel that from 
the public relations angle, which is the one 
that interests me, we might learn a good 
deal when we see the architect in the hands 
of the Littlkehhamptons, or, as we hope, 
the Littlehamptons in the hands of the 
architect. 

On the question of preservation, it 
seems to me that as architects we must be 
very careful at the present time not to 
sweep away the immediate past, something 
that was built only yesterday. We may dis- 
like some of those bufldings very much 
now, but if we sweep them all away we, 
and posterity in particular, will undoubtedly 
lose a great deal. 


Mr. Gontran Goulden [A]: It seems to me 
that many buildings which ought to be 
preserved but which are in the way in their 
present position could be transported and 
erected elsewhere. In Wales there is a 
National Folk Museum where eight or 
nine large Welsh buildings have been 
congregated, including a complete woollen 
mill. That system might be extended and it 
might provide an answer to the problem of 
the Roman wall. It rather depends on how 
you think of a Roman wall. If you want to 
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look at it and think that it was built by 
the Romans, by all means preserve it 
where it is, but, if you are interested in it 
because it is a piece of Roman wall, built 
in the Roman way and of Roman materials, 
you might take away a large piece and put 
it elsewhere. 

I rather like the idea of preservation 
orders for fagades, and I wonder whether, 
in the case of these large country houses 
which are so essentially part of the land- 
scape, where they are seen across large 
valleys and a piece of English parkscape, 
we might preserve the facades and pull the 
houses down. The facade would be a nice 
piece of scenery. I am rather in favour of 
the well-managed ruin. 


Mr. Peter Shepheard [A]: I should like to 
ask Mr. Lancaster whether he would give 
us his opinion on the preservation of 
gardens. I wanted to ask him what he 
thought about the destruction of the 
Wyatt wings of Chiswick House, but he 
might not want to answer that question. 
If he does not, what does he think of the 
possibility of restoring the garden? 

Gardens are, of course, much more 
vulnerable than buildings. If buildings 
melt, gardens simply vaporise. It takes very 
much less time to destroy a garden utterly, 
but for that very reason they are probably 
more amenable to reconstruction. There 
are often very good records of what a 
garden was intended to be like, and the 
odour of the museum, which often hangs 
round reconstructed stone, which very 
often looks far too new; would not be 
found in the case of a garden, because it is 
made of vegetation, light and air. 


Mr. Osbert Lancaster: [ am entirely in 
agreement with Sir Hugh Casson about the 
Roman wall. I am strongly in favour of 
preserving Roman walls wherever it is 
possible, and I share the excitement that 
Sir Hugh Casson feels when one comes 
across a piece of Roman wall in the vaults 
of a bank, but if we make a tremendous fuss 
about preserving pieces of Roman wall 





somebody will say: ‘You really cannot 
preserve St. Bride’s church.’ The public 
funds being as they are, we cannot preserve 
everything that we should like to preserve, 
and I therefore think that things like 
Roman walls, which are without aesthetic 
interest, may have to be sacrificed in the 
interests of the preservation of other 
buildings. 

I heartily support the idea of preserving 
facades, and I can cite an instance of that. 
There was a country house standing by a 
river, about six miles outside Blandford, 
which was bought by an American some 
years before the war, for transporting to 
America. His funds ran out after he had 
got all of it away except the facade, which 
I believe is still there; it certainly was there 
immediately before the war. The effect was 
quite charming and there was a beautiful 
view through the empty windows to the 
river beyond. I think there is a great 
deal to be said for the preservation of 
facades. 

I also agree most heartily with Mr. 
Shepheard’s remarks about gardens. I am 
not qualified to speak on the subject, but 
I would say that the menace to our older 
gardens comes not so much from lack of 
attention or building over as from new 
gardens. Let us think, for instance, not of 
the most spectacular type of garden but of 
the very good piece of romantic planting 
which was the central garden in Ladbroke 
Square, a thing of the greatest charm which 
is now slowly decaying. The local authori- 
ties are making gardens with pools of 
remembrance with a fringe of grass and 
herbaceous borders. Better no gardens 
than municipal gardens; that is my view. 
Apart from that, I am strongly in favour of 
preserving gardens. 

I cannot answer Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s 
question about Taunton tower, but, with 
regard to his fourth ground for preserving 
buildings, namely, the kind of buildings 
that are likely to take their place, I feel 
that that is a point which he as your 
Past President is in a better position to 
make than I am. 
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Delphi. The Tholos of the 
Athena (Marmaria), with the site of 
Temenos of Apollo in the background 
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IN HIS INTRODUCTION THE AUTHOR SAYS (hat 
at the time of his visit travel in Greece was 
restricted by civil unrest. He was unable to 
visit Olympia, Bassae and Perachora, but 
saw the last quite clearly from the air. Nor 
was he able to visit Sicily, though he saw 
Paestum. Nevertheless, because most of the 
important sites are in the Peloponnese and 
islands, no very serious hindrance was ex- 
perienced. He also states that time did not 
permit of an exhaustive study which is in 
any case beyond the intention of the Athens 
Bursary. He notes that during his visit Pro- 
fessor R. E. Wycherley's book on Greek 
cities was published and he became aware of 
Dr. Martienssen’s research on Greek temple 
planning; both these writers deal ex- 
haustively with the Greek approach to the 
siting of buildings. 


The Greek Mind and Outlook 

‘To imagine that the happy chance in the 
possession of such a building material as 
marble contributed anything but a facility 
to the Greeks, and that logic, order and 
subtlety, qualities of their mind, could only 
find expression under favourable geo- 
graphical and geological conditions is to 
misinterpret the significance of aesthetic 
effort. A logical use of material is the 
outcome of a logical mind. The Greek 
spirit is discernible whatever material they 
employed. The domination of their culture 
in the Mediterranean was a domination of 
superior quality of outlook, not only of 
craft skill.”! 

While it is evident to one making a first 
contact with the clear, dry atmosphere of 
Greece and with the purity of Pentelic 

* For reasons of space some paragraphs in the 
original report have been omitted and the general intro- 
duction summarised. Editor. 


| From ‘The Science and Art of Architecture’, by 
R. A. Duncan. R.1.B.A. JOURNAL June 1930. 
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The Siting of Greek Buildings’ 


By John Needham, Dipl. Arch. (Leeds) [F] 
Report for the Athens Bursary 1949 


marble, that two such exceptional pheno- 
mena must have influenced Greek archi- 
tectural thought, yet it is equally evident, 
as the above statement argues so well, that 
they were not the all-important influences. 
If they had been, then it could Jogically be 
expected that the Greek architecture of 
today would, at the least, be of a high 
standard. Yet, directly and indirectly, the 
climate of Greece did have a considerable 
effect on Greek life, and in particular on 
Athenian life. 

‘In the first place, it enabled the Greek 
to live with extremely little apparatus. In 
Greece one can lead an active life on much 
less food than harsher climates make neces- 
sary; but there is also the fact that the 
Greek—the Greek man—could and did 
spend most of his leisure hours out of 
doors. That in itself meant that he had 
more leisure; he did not need to work in 
order to buy settees and coal. After all, the 
reason why we English have invented /e 
confort anglais is that we cannot be com- 
fortable and warm except indoors. The 
leisure which the Athenian enjoyed is popu- 
larly attributed to the existence of slavery. 
Slavery had something to do with it, but 
not so much as the fact that three-quarters 
of the things which we slave for the Greek 
simply did without. So, spending out of 
doors the leisure which he earned largely 
by doing without things—without break- 
fast, for example—the Greek,- whether in 
town or village, was able to sharpen his 
wits and improve his manners through con- 
stant intercourse with his fellows. Few 
people have been so completely sociable. 
Talk was the breath of life to the Greek- 
as indeed it still is. . . . What society but 
Athens could have produced a figure like 
Socrates—a man who changed the current 
of human thought without writing a word, 
without preaching a doctrine, simply by 
talking in the streets of a city which he 
never left but twice—for the battle- 
field? .... 

‘For it was perhaps the greatest boon 
conferred upon Attica by her climate that 
her big assemblies could be held in the open 
air. However democratic the instincts of 
the Athenian might be, Athenian demo- 
cracy could not have developed as it did 

nor for that matter Athenian drama—if 
a roof and walls had been necessary. In 
our conditions of shelter, privacy and 
admission-fees, the life of the well-to-do 
must be potentially richer than the life of 
the poor, and only six hundred can have 
direct access to the business of. the nation. 
In Athens all these things could be open to 
all because they could be open to the air 
and the sun. To explain Athenian culture 
simply as the product of the Athenian 
climate would be foolish, though not un- 


fashionable; nevertheless it is demon. 
strable that in a different climate it coulj 
not have developed as it did.’2 

It would be best, at the outset of any 
attempt to appraise the achievements of 
the Greeks in the art of architecture, to tr 
to summarise something of the outlook 
and ideals held by them which were the 
true inspiration of all their activities. The 
natural expression of the vigorous Greek 
spirit is seen in their development of the 
polis, which can be translated as the ‘city. 
state’-—the small, independent and autono. 
mous political units in which the Greeks 
had their being. 

Many reasons led to the adoption and 
growth of this characteristic of Greek life: 
for example, the natural physical barriers 
common throughout the country, the way 
of life and the character of the Greek, who 
was an individualist through and through 
with a fundamental desire to live in a small 
community. The principle of direct per 
sonal service in all the varied activities of 
times of peace and war was a cardinal 
issue, and one which imposed limitations 
on the size of the group. (Aristotle said that 
each citizen should be able at least to know 
all his fellow citizens by sight.) Growing 
originally from a local association to 
ensure safety for everybody, this principle 
became, ultimately, the centre of every 
aspect of Greek life, moral, intellectual, 
aesthetic, social. 

A sane and balanced outlook was engen- 
dered by most of the city-states consisting 
of an area of fertile plain, surrounded by 
higher pasture land for flocks, and moun- 
tain areas, usually with access to the sea in 
addition, giving all the variety of activities 
that these conditions implied, and no dull 
uniformity of outlook—e.g. Athens and 
Corinth. 

Whilst this meant that most of the city- 
states were more or less self-sufficient, yet 
the special products peculiar to one polis 
could easily be traded with another as sea 
communications were relatively easy. The 
Greeks both fashidéned the polis and were 
fashioned by it. 

A further characteristic was their spirit 
of adventure, both in thought as well as 
action. Sea-going people usually possess 
this trait, and the Greeks were no excep- 
tion. It is interesting to note in this respect 
that inland Sparta was the polis most con- 
servative, stable and disciplined, while 
seaboard Athens was progressive, inquiring, 
full of ‘wanting-to-know-it-ness’, with 
wonder the mother of her philosophy. 

It is natural, then, that the aesthetic and 
ethical spheres were not sharply distin 
guished, the good being identified with the 
beautiful, and vice versa. The most beaut 
2 The Greeks, by H. D. F. Kitto. 
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jl work of art was the one which made 
tie most harmonious appeal to both the 
shysical and moral senses, as is evidenced 
in Greek sculpture, where the aim was to 
achieve not only beauty but the repre- 
entation of character idealised. 

Finally, the Greeks were steadfast in 
their ideals, always striving towards per- 
iction. But the architect requires little 
minder of this, for he knows that the 
imple elements of column and lintol were 
sufficient for the Greeks’ progression 
owards their ideal of architectural signi- 
ficance and beauty. 


Landscape and Choice of Temple Sites 

Most people are impressed with the sin- 
guar beauty of the Greek landscape. In 
this now virtually treeless country— 
although in Hellenic times many trees 
clothed the land—the eye enjoys the an- 
gar and lively shapes of the hills un- 
softened by other vegetation than the close 
gowth of the sallow scrub. As one writer 
puts it, ‘the bones of the land show bare’. 
These craggy forms with their rich colour- 
ing of silver, yellows and browns, with the 
incredible blue of the sky and the sea, im- 
part a peculiar charm, still further enhanced 
by the startling clearness of the sunlit 
atmosphere. Perhaps nothing strikes the 
Northerner more strongly than this trans- 
parent clarity of the air. When Euripides 
represented the Athenians as 


‘Ever delicately marching 
Through most pellucid air’, 


ie was not being guilty of poetic licence. 

The intense interest of the Greeks in 
ihings human has been previously noted 
their writers and artists showed little con- 
cern for birds, animals or even the.features 
f the landscape surrounding them; but 
that does not imply they were not sus- 
ceptible to the beauties of their landscape. 
Inthe choice of sites for many of their cities 
and temples, it is hard to believe that the 
aesthetic consideration was not one of the 
strongest influencing factors. 

Only brief comments will be made on 
the choice of sites for cities, for, as can well 
be imagined, many factors played their 
part in determining where a city should 
srow—considerations of economics, poli- 
tics, strategy, as well as the natural physical 
advantages particular sites afforded, all 
were of importance. 

Many cities grew up around an easily 
defended hill or acro-polis (high-city). In 
the early Greek times this acropolis was the 
stronghold, with space on top for habita- 
tion, steep sides offering easy defence, 
usually with springs under the rocks pro- 
Viding a conveniently near water supply, 
and on it were built the king’s palace and 
the shrines. In due course the acropolis was 
no longer required as a stronghold, for 
with the increase in size of the city, en- 
circling walls had been built. But the 
tradition of the important temples and 
shrines being located on its summit was 
maintained, and so the acropolis became a 
sacred precinct devoted to the glorification 
of the principal deities of the polis. 

Of such a development is Athens and her 
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. ; He. Fae 
Deiphi. The Portico of the Athenians, the Polygonal Wall and the Temple of Apollo beyond, 


from the Sacred Way 


Acropolis, and when Pericles set out to 
make Athens not merely the most powerful 
but also the most beautiful city in Greece 
there could have been no more fitting site 
on which to begin his work, for this rocky 
outcrop now had its broad and level plat- 
form further extended, reinforced and 
sublimated by the buttressing of the 
southern face carried out by Cimon. 

Corinth also had its hill guaranteeing 
protection. In this case, however, Acro- 
corinth was of much greater elevation, 
and, with access to it being more difficult, 
a certain degree of remoteness was inevit- 
able. This led to its rejection as a site for 
temples with their attendant religious 
festivals, except for a small shrine to 
Aphrodite built on its summit. The im- 
portant temples were, therefore, located 
near the Agora and the other principal 
public buildings on the plateau on which 
the city is built. Factors which probably 
determined the selection of the site for the 
city, equally as important as the protection 
afforded by Acrocorinth, were that at this 
point control was obtained of the main 
overland route of trade from Argos and the 
rest of the Peloponnese into Attica and 
Central Greece, and also that the short 
distance across the isthmus between the 
Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs offered 
great commercial opportunities and advan- 
tages as trade by sea between east and 
west Greece developed. 

Perachora, near the tip of the promon- 
tory jutting out into the Corinthian Gulf 
opposite Corinth, is an interesting instance 
of more unusual reasons determining a site 
for a town. Humfry Payne drew attention 
to this in his notes, remarking that, in itself, 
it was not a good site for a town, not pos- 
sessing a drop of running water and with 
insufficient cultivable land in the neigh- 
bourhood to support any large population. 
He suggested that its importance, there- 
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Plan of the Temenos of Apollo, Delphi. 
Key: 1, Temple of Apollo. 2, Theatre, 
3, Portico of the Athenians. 4, Bouleu- 
terion. 5, Treasury of the Athenians. 
6, Treasury of the Siphnians. 7, Treasury 
of the Thebans. 8, Treasury of the 
Sicyonians 


fore, lay outside itself, in its relation to 
some other centre of Greek civilisation. 
This other centre was Corinth, during the 
archaic and classical periods when it was an 
independent city state. The relationship of 
Perachora to Corinth was perhaps, in his 
view, threefold in character: 

(a) An economic relationship—to provide 
Corinth with timber for shipbuilding and 
for fuel from its pine-clad hills, 

(6) A geographical relationship—to act as 
an outpost for observation over the Beotian 
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1, Temple of Poseidon, 2, 
3, Statue of Poseidon 


Key: 
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coastline and westwards up the Corinthian 
Gulf, and 

(c) A_ strategic relationship—held by 
Corinth to prevent such a strong point so 
near to it falling into unfriendly hands. 

These examples illustrate how sites for 
certain cities and certain temples within 
those cities were determined. There were 
other reasons, however, which led to 
temple buildings being planned elsewhere 
than in such cities as Athens and Corinth. 
Certain spots were looked upon as sacred 
ground or, as perhaps more frequently hap- 
pened, a spot sacred by tradition was re- 
spected by the Greeks and further sanctified 
by the installation of one of their own 
deities, as at Delphi. There, Pytho and her 
oracle were replaced by Apollo and his 
oracle. 

A similar multiplicity of varying factors 
which influenced the selection of sites for 
cities is also evident in settling the location 
of these special sites for the chief shrines of 
the Greeks. The site of Delphi, for example, 
in addition to ancient sacred associations, 
shows great grandeur, elevated as it is high 
above the valley of the river Pleistus and 
with the two near-vertical rock faces of the 
Phaedriades rising magnificently behind at 
an obtuse angle, with the narrow chasm of 
Castalia between them, and with the moun- 
tain Cirphis on the other side of the 
Pleistus looking only a good stone’s throw 
away. Here is majesty, abundant fresh 
water, and the sought-after southern 
aspect so favourable for prosperity. 

But nature alone does not fully explain 
Delphi. Of certain importance was its fine 
strategic position, protected as it was by 
its natural bastions with a narrow approach 
road, easily defended, and thus securing the 
treasures of the shrines against plunderers. 
More important still was its position in 
relation to the main trade routes, for Delphi 
was at the focus of a network of roads 
between eastern and western Greece. Such 
a commanding position in the midst of an 
active commercial intercourse was. all- 
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important; it could guarantee safety on the 
roads for pilgrims and for the development 
of trading. So Delphi grew in prestige, not 
only as a centre of cult worship, but 
through this as a control point where all the 
material and political aims and ambitions 
of Greece were centralised. 

Other shrines were located on sites 
peculiarly appropriate for the particular 
deity to whom the temple was to be dedi- 
cated. For example, no site more fitting 
for the erection of a temple to Poseidon 
could be expected than Cape Sunium. 
Situated at the southern extremity of 
Attica, this headland, rising perpendicu- 
larly out of the sea, had to be rounded by 
ships coming from the east, often only after 
severe struggles against opposing winds and 
currents, to gain the calmer, sheltered 
waters of the Saronic Gulf. The temple, 
sittfhg atop and at the edge of the headland, 
commanded respect from the sea, and was 
a perpetual symbol of endeavour and 
attainment. 

Finally, the Greeks seemed to select 
certain sites simply for their beauty and 
not for any of the aforementioned reasons, 
which in the instances cited preceded 
aesthetic considerations in importance, 
although the natural drama often created 
by the meeting of these requirements in- 
variably meant that the site was beautiful. 
The Temple of Aphaia on the island of 
Aegina, situated some miles from the town 
of Aegina (the ancient town was on the site 
of the present-day one) could come under 
this category. On a summit visible from the 
sea which is conspicuous more by its com- 
parative isolation than by its elevation, it 
is, One cannot doubt, one of the loveliest 
sites in this most beautiful island. 


Siting and Grouping of Buildings 

Before considering the question of the 
siting of buildings and their group relation- 
ship, it would be best to consider briefly the 
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Sunium. The Temple of Poseidon from the north corner of the Temenos 


Sunium. View from the pronaos of the Temple 
of Poseidon, looking westwards 


Greek approach to the design of the indi- 
vidual building, such as, for instance, the 
temple. In the same way as every Greek 
play is constructed on a single conception, 
and nothing is introduced that does not 
directly contribute to this, so the individual 
Greek building was conceived. Unity was 
the quality most sought after. Therefore, 
the perfect building will naturally be sym 
metrical, complete in itself—it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to add anything to 4 
Greek temple without the addition being 
an obvious excrescence. 

With the early acceptance of the rect: 
angle as the basic plan shape, coupled with 
this ideal of symmetry, and with the ever 
present control of Greek creative logic, the 
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temple building soon acquired its charac- 
teristic form which was altered but little 
during the whole of Greek classical history. 

The few practical factors affecting the 
siting of temples can first be investigated 
before any comment on aesthetics is made. 
lt would appear, for example, that the 
principal entrance to the temple had to 
face east; the altar, the focal point of the 
open-air worship, being located in front of 
this principal facade, which thus acted asa 
fine background setting for the elaborate 
sacrificial rites: although such an orienta- 
tion of the temple, so common as to 
sem deliberate, was not the inviolable 
rule. 

The last practical factor affecting siting 
arises in any type of building where the 
configuration of the ground can be used 
{0 meet a special requirement in the build- 
ing. Few illustrations of this are found in 
temple design, for the typical temple was at 
one level throughout its whole area. But in 
certain examples, where seating was re- 
quired, and in structures such as the open- 
air theatre and stadium, if nature could 
provide a ready-made aid, then the Greeks 
willingly accepted this aid. So, for the 
theatre, a level piece of ground for the 
orchestra and a slope rising from this up a 
hillside were the requirements; conditions 
not difficult to find in Greece. The Theatre 
of Dionysus at Athens at the south-eastern 
base of the Acropolis, the theatres at 
Delphi, Epidaurus, Corinth, and many 
others, all take advantage of natural con- 
tours in their design. 

For the stadium the ideal requirements 
were a long narrow valley between two 
Slopes, running into rising ground at the 
end, affording natural banking on both long 
sides and at one end, with the entrance at 
the open end. Again Athens provides a 
good example of these site conditions in a 
short valley running out from the river 
llissus. At Delphi a terrace on the steep 
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Athens. !he Erechtheion from the pronaos of the Parthenon 


slope was used, and at Epidaurus nature 
once more helped. 

It was only in the temples used for cer- 
tain cults that seating inside the building 
was required, such as in the Telesterion, 
or the Temple of the Mysteries, Eleusis 
one of the earliest Greek buildings de- 
signed to accommodate under a roofed 
space a large assembly. The secrecy of the 
sacred rites there observed was doubtless 
the reason for this temple being enclosed 
as it was. The problem of design here was 
as much akin to the theatre as to the normal 
temple, and it is not surprising therefore 
that in this temple we again see the natural 
qualities of the site being used—the eight 
tiers of seating in the Great Hall being 
hewn out of the rock slope of the Acropolis 
of Eleusis. 

Coming now to other considerations: it 
is known that the temple and the other 
building units of the temenos, together with 
the shrines and public buildings grouped 
round the Agora, constitute the principal 
building groups seen in the times of Hel- 
lenic Greece. Domestic buildings, whilst no 
doubt planned in an orderly and conveni- 
ent manner, were nevertheless considered 
to be of no great importance and the Greeks 
did not spend their energies on them. 

It has been remarked previously that the 
individual building was symmetrical in 
design. But this symmetry neither extended 
beyond the individual building to its 
approach and the way in which it was pre- 
sented to view nor to the relationship of 
one building to another. Axial planning 
was either outwith the consciousness of 
the Greeks of the Sth century B.c. or else 
it was deliberately rejected by them, and 
symmetry in the design of the individual 
building was always associated with asym- 
metry in lay-out. Was there, or was there 
not, definite intention, thought, and 
subtlety of design behind the composition 
of their building groups? 








Plan of the Acropolis at Athens by Gorham 
Phillips Stevens. Key: 1, Temple of Niké 
Apteros. 2, Monument of Agrippa. 3, Propy- 
laea. 4, Sanctuary of the Brauronia Artemis. 
5, Statue of Athena Promachos. 6, Propylon. 
7, Parthenon. 8, Erechtheum. 9, Precinct of 
Zeus Polieus. 10, Temple of Roma. 11, Heroon 
of Pandion. 12, Great Altar of Athena 


It is difficult to believe that a people who 
attained such outstanding excellence in the 
whole cultural field should be insensible 
to such an important question of aesthetics 
and be content to let the individual build- 
ings which they had designed and con- 
structed be perhaps irrevocably marred by 
unconsidered relationships. Yet opinion is 
not unanimous on this. Choisy postulated 
that the siting of the temples was deli- 
berate and considered; that the Greeks 
placed them so that only one major build- 
ing dominated the field of vision from a 
given point, and that the angle of approach 
was restricted to the oblique. On the other 
hand, Sir Reginald Blomfield wrote: ‘The 
Akropolis was just a collection of unrelated 
buildings, and in the great Temenos of 
Delphi the various monuments were all 
anyhow. The Sacred Way meandered 
about like an S, and the only method it 
observed was to clear the various treasuries 
and shrines, which appear to have been 
scattered about within the enclosure with 
a disregard of each other little less than 
brutal—a rather suggestive symbol of the 
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internecine rivalry of the small Greek 
states.’3 

Recent study has weighted the balance, 
if ever there was a balance, against the 
belief that the Greeks were unconcerned 
with lay-out and grouping. It seems gener- 
ally accepted now that the Greeks wanted 
their buildings to be seen from many points 
of view, as a work of sculpture is seen. 
The topographical conditions common to 
many temple sites, together with the re- 
quirements of the long religious processions 
that had to be accommodated, assisted the 
development of this idea, resulting in the 
informal approach and a gradual unfolding 
of the whole design. The continual aesthetic 
stimulus brought about by this ever- 
changing visual impression of the building 
seen in varying perspective as progression 
is made round much of it was funda- 
mental; other conditions, such as topo- 
graphy, only hastening development of the 
idea. So the usual approach to the temple 
was by progression, visual if not actual, 
along one long side before the spectator 
was finally confronted by the principal 
facade, the climax to the entire design. 

Reference to one or two examples will 
illustrate this. The majesty of the steeply 
sloping site of the Temenos of Apollo at 
Delphi has been previously remarked, and 
the Temple of Apollo sits on a level platform 
at a considerable elevation (just over one 
hundred feet) above the entrance, which is at 
the lowest level at the south-eastern corner. 
The Sacred Way leading from the entrance 
to the Temenos up to the temple offers 
the spectator a variety of impressions, 
beginning with a distant general view in 
sharp perspective, leading him along the 
whole of one long side, with a returning, 
more detailed inspection, and then sharply 
turning and quickly rising to the final con- 
summation at the forecourt in front of the 
east facade with its altar and short ramp 
leading direct into the temple. Bearing in 
mind that the Sacred Way was lined with 
treasuries, shrines and the like, and that 
these were grouped so as in some places to 
restrict the view and in other places to open 
up the view, the intense stimulus afforded 
by the temple approach at Delphi stirs the 
imagination. 

Dr. Martienssen says of it: ‘Such a long- 
sustained approach cannot do otherwise 
than induce in the spectator a mounting 
sense of climax, and it is in the arrangement 
at Delphi that one sees a parallel to the 
construction of the Greek tragedy. Both in 
architecture and drama the end is in sight, 
the spectator is familiar with all the ele- 
ments that go to make up the particular 
unity to which they subscribe. He cannot 
influence the outcome of the plot in the 
one case, nor can he modify the arrange- 
ment in the other—but in each he is subject 
to a form of compulsion that renders the 
end more vital and more moving than if 
the suspense had been built up of elements 
of which he had no previous knowledge. 
Perhaps nowhere else in Greece has this 
ineluctable necessity of fulfilment in the 
spectator been better demonstrated than at 


3 Essay on Greek Architecture, from The Legacy « 
Greece. 
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Paestum, Italy. The Basilica and the Temple of Poseidon seen from the old Greek road at th 


west end of the site 


Delphi, nor can surroundings be conceived 
of that could contribute more vividly to 
the mood of such an experience.’ 

At Sunium and Aegina we see a similar, 
if simpler, type of approach. Both these 
temples are placed on an eminence, the 
temenos in each case being entered by way 
of a small propylaea, and once this is 
passed the spectator is presented with a 
view of a long side of the temple, to be 
experienced before the direct formal view 
of the main facade is ultimately obtained. 
Sunium is the more open site of the two, 
and site conditions have led to its being 
the more interesting group. The ground 


Eleusis. The Telesterion. View along the long side of the rock-cut staging 














rises right up to the tip of the headland 0 
the extremity of which the Temple 
Poseidon is placed, and the handling of tie 
various approach levels accentuates ti 
character of the views presented, culminé 
ting in the final flight of steps ‘pulling’ t¥ 
spectator round to the main front throug’ 
an angle of ninety degrees. 

At Aegina the temenos is restricted, at 
even SO, aS was not by any means unusué 
much of its platform is artificial. The sat 
sequence in the visual apprehension of (4 
Temple of Aphaia is experienced, but in! 
abbreviated and condensed form. 

In coming next to the Acropolis 4 
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Temple of Aphaia, Aegina. Key: 1, Altar. 
), Ramp. 3, Temple. 4, Propylaea. 5, Outer 
terrace 


Athens, we find the most complex arrange- 
ment of architectural units of the various 
examples cited. This most sublime of all 
the architectural achievements of Hellenic 
Greece is well known. Passing through the 
propylaea, here of large size and of con- 
siderable depth, the spectator gained an 
all-embracing view of the Parthenon, the 
principal building of the Acropolis, seeing 
its west front and its long north side in a 
general distant view. Until recently it was 
commonly accepted that the visual experi- 
ence then following was the extended close 
view as progression along the long north 
side was made, culminating at the end with 
the direct view of the east fagade—an 
experience very similar to that obtained at, 
say, Delphi. 

Recent studies made by Gorham Phillips 
Stevens and the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens suggest, how- 
ever, that a different approach to the main 
east facade was made. Stevens asserts that 
behind the statue of Athena Promachos 
was a high Mycenaean wall, which con- 
tinued along the north side of the Par- 
thenon, and that a propylon gave access to 
an irregular-shaped forecourt before the 
west front of the Parthenon. Processions 


‘§ Would move along both the north side and, 


after passing through this western fore- 
court, along the south side; both ap- 
proaches ultimately joining at the altar at 
the east front. (It is interesting to note that 
in the drawing The Parthenon Restored, 
by C. R. Cockerell, in the Members’ Room 
at the R.I.B.A., the artist illustrates the 
Panathenaic procession arriving at the east 
front of the Parthenon by passing along 
both the north and the south long sides.) 
Of this assertion by Stevens, Dr. Mar- 
tienssen comments: ‘If the Periclean 
arrangement suffered these disabilities we 
are forced to return to a distant view of 
the Acropolis, and in seeing it as a whole 
to seek the splendour and capture the Attic 
perfection in unity that were apparently 
denied the spectator within the sanctuary.” 
There can be no doubt that the distant 
views of the Acropolis do exhibit this 
splendour and unity, for from the south 
the Parthenon gives harmonic direction to 
the entire mass, from the west the Pro- 
pylaea, the Temple of Niké Apteros, and 
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Delphi. The Stadiu 


the Parthenon combine in a strikingly 
dramatic composition, and from other 
points ever changing groupings are realised, 
each with its own particular quality. 

In contrast to the siting of the Par- 
thenon and the other examples described, 
which were all on hill sites, were those 
temples built on only slightly elevated 
ground and those on level ground, and 
related to other buildings of a more secular 
nature. The Hephaisteion or Theseum was 
approached from the Agora of Athens by 
way of a flight of steps, placed off the 
central axis of the temple between the 
Metroon and the Stoa of Zeus, and was 
an important unit of the group of buildings 
surrounding the Agora. Very similar in 
character is the siting of the Temple of 
Apollo at Corinth, again overlooking the 
Agora with approaches at either side of 
the north-west Stoa. 

The idea of informality of lay-out, 
previously observed, is maintained, but the 
results are not as convincing as in the case 
of the temple in the comparative isolation 
of its temenos. At Paestum, on an abso- 
lutely level site, it is difficult to see any 
aesthetic reason for placing two temples so 
equal in volume and so similar in design 
as the Temple of Poseidon and the Basilica 
in such close juxtaposition and with 
parallel main axes. 

As a concluding generalisation, it appears 
that Greek lay-out was more effective in its 
consideration of the approach to a single 
clearly dominant building than to a build- 
ing forming part of an assembly of several 
large units, such as is seen round the 
typical large agora. 

So, whilst the attitude towards the 
broader aspect of the grouping of build- 
ings in the time of Hellenic Greece may 
leave doubts as to how far this question 
was in the consciousness of the Greeks of 
that day as an underlying factor of impor- 
tance in the art of architecture, yet it is safe 





to say that, inevitably, the qualities of 
design evident in their individual buildings 
and in the relationship of these to their 
sites would be extended more fully,, as 
structures became more complex, to build- 
ing groups. This is borne out by the later 
developments in Hellenistic times. 

Darwin once said: ‘Linnaeus and Cuvier 
have been my two gods; but they were mere 
schoolboys compared to old Aristotle.’ 
Many writers have remarked on_ the 
ability of the Greek attitude towards 
creation to ‘set the mind free and set it 
growing’. That the Greek attitude towards 
the siting and grouping of buildings can 
still exert this influence today is seen in 
recent thought on this aspect of archi- 
tectural design. 
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Quicker Completion 


of House Interiors 
The Bailey Report 


UNDER THE ABOVE TITLE the Committee on 
House Interiors have presented their 
report to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government and the Secretary of 
State for Scotland. It will be known as the 
Bailey Report, as the chairman of the 
committee was Sir Donald C. Bailey, 
O.B.E., D.Eng., A.M.I.C.E., M.1I.Struct.E. 

The terms of reference were: ‘To consider 
and report on what action can be taken to 
increase speed and efficiency in the con- 
struction of house interiors’, and in out- 
lining the problem the report states that if 
three months are required to build the 
exterior of the typical council house it may 
take a further six months to complete the 
interior, although it requires only about a 
third of the man-hours of the whole house. 

Speaking generally, new building methods 
developed since the war are concerned with 
the shell of the house; few save anything on 
the interior, where the most important 
immediate factor is design, and this point 
was stressed in the replies to the question- 
naire sent out by the committee to over 
100 bodies concerned with house-building; 
the replies of the R.I.B.A. and the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors being 
given in full in appendices. 

The report summarises the principal 
conclusions of the committee thus: (1) We 
believe that house-building to a small 
number of interior plans will make the 
greatest single immediate contribution to 
speed, efficiency and lower costs. We have 
had a range of sketch plans prepared, and 
we hope the Minister and the Secretary of 
State will commend them to local authori- 
ties generally and ask the bigger authorities 
and the New Town Corporations to take 
the lead. (2) British Standard products 
ought to be more widely used in house- 
building. (3) British Standards should be 
examined with a view to a further co- 
ordination of dimensions. (4) It is urgently 
necessary to press on with the British 
Standards Institution’s study of modular 
co-ordination. Meanwhile, we suggest house 
plans should be drawn to a _ preferred 
dimension, and for the purposes of our 
plans we have used a grid of 3 ft. (5) There 
are many new and alternative materials 
which, if properly used, can save sub- 
stantial time and labour—and sometimes 
cost also. (6) Good organisation from start 
to finish is essential and in the long run can 
make the greatest contribution to speed and 
efficiency. 

The report then elaborates these con- 
clusions, and the main points are sum- 
marised as follows. 


Design. Long production runs in industry 
lead to quicker, better and cheaper pro- 
duction, and this applies to non-traditional 
house-building. In any house the conven- 
ience of the interior has the first appeal to 
a housewife, and it is the convenience of 
simplicity that gives the home its human 
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Sketch plan of three-storey block of flats for 4 or 5 persons, on 3 ft. module 


and lasting qualities. With skill and 
thought, completely satisfying results can 
be achieved with houses built to the same 
interior plans, as is instanced in our older 
towns where a common interior plan is 
enclosed within a simple house-group or 
terrace. 

The second Girdwood report commended 
the regular use of a small number of plans 
by each local authority; this is an obvious 
development and must tend to increase 
yearly with more consideration being given 
to the vital question of rent charges, and it 
should be a means of improving the speed 
of production. It is essential that architects 
skilled in housing and lay-out should be 
employed to deal with the design com- 
prehensively. The committee attach the 
greatest importance to the grouping and 
lay-out of schemes in which the selected 
interior plans are to be used. Unless the 
aesthetic requirement is understood and 
met, success will be jeopardised at the 
outset. 


British Standards. There are British Stan- 
dards for the quality or dimensions of most 
materials and components used in house 
construction, and the advantages of speci- 
fying them were stressed in the replies to 
the questionnaire. 

All local authority housing plans should 
be designed to use standard components 
and only these should be specified. Local 
authorities were asked to do this as long 
ago as 1945. (Ministry of Health circulars 
211/45 and 150/46.) Although there is little 
scope for more British Standards for house 
components it is most important that the 
dimensions of existing Standards should, 
where practicable, be co-ordinated and 
related to each other. The committee hope 
that the British Standards Institution will 
give urgent attention to that. 


Modular Co-ordination. Co-ordination of 
British Standards leads to the bigger 
question of co-ordination between the sizes 
of building components and building plans, 
and some assessment of the potentialities 
of modular co-ordination has already been 
made in this country; the Ministry of 
Education have used a module of 3 ft. 4 in. 
in the building and equipment of schools, 
and the results have been well received. It 
is hoped that the British Standards Insti- 
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tution will be able to complete quickly 
their proposed further study of this subject, 
following on their preliminary report. 


Preferred Dimensions and Planning Grid, 
Often the overall internal dimensions of a 
house include odd inches, even half-inches, 
and rarely do the overall or room dimen. 
sions of one house plan bear any relation. 
ship to those of another. In consequence 
the advantages of using standard-size 
components are lessened, and cutting and 
waste are increased. 

Pending a full study of modular 
co-ordination, the committee considered 
whether the use in the planning and con- 
struction of house interiors of some 
dimensional unit, based on the dimensions 
of existing materials—a ‘preferred dimen- 
sion’—would be advantageous. Initial tests 
were made by the committee by planning 
on preferred dimensions of 3 ft. and of 2 ft. 
and their multiples or halves. In both cases 
space standards were achieved without 
serious difficulty; roof spans and _ joists 
were able to be standardised to a few 
incremental lengths, and staircases could 
be similar in most of the plans. 

Having considered the respective advan- 
tages of the 2ft., 3ft., and 3 ft. 4in 
module, the committee adopted 3ft. 
having regard to the scale of the small 
house and the normal activities in it. This 
module fits the dimensions of bricks and 
blocks and is suited to the widths of stair- 
cases, passages and w.c.’s in a small house 


Features of Economical and Efficient De- 
signs. Some of the simpler planning needs 
are: walls and partitions should be planned 
to give economical spans, with a minimum 
of breaks or angles. Staircases should be 
straight. The kitchen, bathroom, w.c., 
linen-cupboard and water heating appliance 
should be arranged compactly together. In 
no case should the fireplace be on the out- 
side wall. The number of internal load- 
bearing walls should be reduced to 4 
minimum; load-bearing partitions may be 
replaced by beams supported on a central 
pier or chimney stack and on the external 
or party walls. If the roof is designed 
without any internal support the shell can 
be completed independently of the interior, 
which can then be erected under cover. 
If floor loads are supported on spine oF 
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cross walls all partitions can be supported 
on the floor. By using load-bearing cross 
walls the front and back walls can be 
designed as screen walls, thus allowing 
savings to be made. 


The Case for Selecting Fewer Designs. In 
reply ‘o the questionnaire the R.I.B.A. 
sid: ‘Standardised parts should be applic- 
able to a diversity of types, but the types 
should be planned to use the standards. 
Houses in terraces are cheaper than pairs, 
which are uneconomical in every way; 
there are more external corners, more 
external walling, more cutting to gables 
and tiles, greater length of lay-out paths, 
etc. Variety of type of house is essential, 
not only aesthetically, but also to cater for 
variable human requirements; standardised 
parts need not restrict the designer, and 
fexibility in planning is often more 
economical than rigidity. We are not in 
favour of regimenting house design. We 
agree that simplification of the various 
interior fittings is desirable, but would 
emphasise that much more flexibility in 
planning is required if economy is to be 
achieved.’ 

The committee studied the plans in 
Houses 1952 and came to the conclusion 
that the object in mind would be ap- 
proached if some of those plans were 
redrawn to a preferred dimension. In this 
way the sketch plans illustrated in the 
report were arrived at. 

The plans illustrated in the report are in 
the nature of sketch plans, and it is sug- 
gested that the publication of at least some 
examples of detailed drawings based on 
the use of traditional and alternative 
materials and on an economical specifica- 
tion, supplemented by bills of quantities 
and schedules of man-hours and materials, 
would provide yardsticks against which 
current practice in house-building could 
be measured. 


Materials and Components. A preliminary 
study indicated that there might be scope 
for a wide use of prefabrication in house 
interiors in an area where a large number 
of houses has to be built in a continuous 
run, such as in a large city or a New Town. 
This might justify the siting nearby of a 
factory for producing components, but a 
more immediate contribution to the 
solution of the problem seemed likely to 
be found in wider use of the new materials 
and components suitable for house inter- 
lors which have been developed in recent 
years and which make use of factory 
production and assembly. The report 
therefore confines itself to materials and 
components already available, of which a 
detailed study was made to see how speed 
and efficiency could be promoted. This 
study began by ascertaining the approxi- 
mate site man-hours required, and the cost 
of the construction by contractors or 
Specialists of average efficiency. Possible 
alternatives were then considered in order 
lo assess their relative usefulness in terms 
of speed and cost. 

For partitions 4 in. lightweight concrete 
or hollow clay blocks for load-bearing can 
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Sketch plan of narrow-fronted open plan house for 5 persons, on 3 ft. module 


be used, and 2 in. or 2} in. blocks for non- 
load-bearing. Stud and plasterboard would 
no doubt be more widely used if softwood 
were plentiful. Plasterboard with a recessed 
edge, as used in America, is now in pro- 
duction over here and it allows joints to be 
filled and concealed more effectively than 
with the square-edged board, and thus a 
skim coat is not needed. 

Of all alternative types of partition 
examined the most promising seemed to be 
the pressure-moulded gypsum plaster panels 
3 or 4in. thick, 2 ft. wide, and of storey 
height. The panels can be quickly erected 
and provide a sound and well-finished 
partition without any need for plastering; 
the thicker panels can be used for carrying 
loads. Other types are laminated plaster- 
board, strawboard, and wood-wool, but 
none of these three can be used for load- 
bearing. 

For first floors some saving in time and 
timber can be made by using lattice steel 
or prestressed concrete joists with a timber 
boarded floor, instead of the conventional 
timber-joisted floor which is at present 
cheaper, but standardisation of room 
dimensions and therefore of joist lengths 
would reduce the cost and hasten delivery. 

Straight stairs, between walls, are more 
economical in man-hours and cost than 
any other type. Picture rails, if used at all, 
should be restricted to the living-room. 
Skirtings and mouldings should be fixed 
to built-in brick or blocks and not plugged 
to walls. Cupboards should not have backs 
or ends where fitted between walls or 
partitions. 

In plumbing, the grouping of all sanitary 
appliances on the ground floor of a two- 
storey house will result in a saving of about 
20 per cent in labour and 10 per cent in 
cost, compared with the arrangement 
where the bathroom and w.c. are over the 
kitchen. Partial prefabrication can save 
man-hours at little extra cost. 

For a fairly large number of houses of 
identical plan prefabricated electrical wiring 
systems of the ‘harness’ type show appre- 
ciable savings in site labour, and similar 
savings are possible if the construction of 
the building allows tough rubber-sheathed 
cable to be run through cavities in the 





walling, thus avoiding chasing and conduit 
to switch drops. 


Organisation. Good organisation should 
start with the formulation by local authori- 
ties of a housing programme for several 
years ahead. For large contracts tenders 
should mostly be invited from selected 
contractors of proved reliability; an occa- 
sional open tender will provide sufficient 
competition and serve as a check on prices. 
The R.I.B.A. standard form of contract or 
other accepted form should be used without 
any major variation. 

Perhaps the greatest contribution the 
architect can make in the matter of 
organisation is to have complete detail 
drawings and instructions ready for the 
builder before he is due to start work. 
Provisional items and P.C. sums should be 
reduced to the minimum and the nomina- 


_tion of sub-contractors avoided as much as 


possible. 

On the contractor’s side, labour should 
be carefully planned and the size of the 
gangs should be balanced. There is evidence 
that comprehensive and efficient bonus 
schemes lead to appreciable savings in man- 
hours, but a wide variation exists in the 
types of bonus schemes in operation; the 
two sides of the industry should get 
together to agree a basis for a national 
bonus scheme for house-building. 

It is almost universal in the house- 
building industry to employ specialist sub- 
contractors for such trades as electrical 
work, gas installation and floor finishes. In 
other trades—plasterers, plumbers and 
painters—the work is sub-let in approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of contracts; in the 
remainder this work is carried out by the 
main contractor with his own directly- 
employed labour. There is evidence to 
show that where the last mentioned three 
trades are sub-contracted the man-hours 
are appreciably less, the average being 
15 to 20 per cent below those expended 
when the work is carried out by the main 
contractor’s own labour. Although there 
appears to be no appreciable saving in 
direct cost by sub-contracting, the potential 
saving in building time should reduce 
overhead cost. 
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A Subsoil Survey 
Orchard Court, Southgate, N. 


Architects: Walter W. and Sidney H. Fisk [F/L] 


IN SUBURBAN DISTRICTS developed by 
private enterprise there is often a vacant 
site, and one wonders why it has not been 
built on, There was such a site in Avenue 
Road, Southgate, about half an acre in 
extent, situated on the south slope of a hill. 
It was L-shaped with a frontage of 76 ft. 
to Avenue Road and a depth of 260 ft. with 
a fall of about 7 ft. from north to south 
across the site and a rise of 10 ft. from 
Avenue Road to the rear, and near the front 
there was a depression. It was therefore a 
site at which a private builder would look 
twice before developing, especially as the 
general appearance might suggest to him 
that the subsoil conditions were not satis- 
factory. The Southgate Borough Council, 
however, decided to include the site in their 
housing programme and commissioned 
Messrs. Fisk to prepare plans for a block 
of flats. 

In view of the contours and the possibly 
unsatisfactory subsoil conditions it was 
decided to make tests and accordingly 11 
boreholes were sunk, mainly in positions 
where the load-bearing points of the pro- 
posed foundations were likely to occur; 
these boreholes were sunk to an average 
depth of 12 to 15 ft., but two, A and C, 
were continued down to 35 ft. with the 
object of determining the continuity of the 
Strata, especially as there was a depression 
round the position of borehole A. At this 
point the ground appeared to be made up 
to a depth of 8 ft. below datum (6 ft. below 


South elevation, from the west 
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ground level), the lowest 2 ft. being silty 
soil, and under this there was medium brown 
clay which got darker as the depth increased. 
At a depth of about 33 ft. 6 in., just as the 
clay was taking on the characteristic blue 
London clay colour, large crystals were 
encountered. 

At barehole C, after passing through the 
usual top soil, medium brown clay was 
met just above datum level, which at this 
point was | ft. 10 in. below ground level; 
clay-stone was found at 9 ft. below datum 
and at 10 ft. 6 in. the clay was fissured, the 
fissures being blue coated. Generally this 
borehole, down to its termination at a 
depth of 35 ft., exhibited similar properties 
to those in borehole A. 

As silty soil was encountered about 6 ft. 
below datum in borehole A (4 ft. below 
ground level) it was decided to bore at 
point D to trace the existence of this 
stratum. In this borehole D the silt was 
uncovered at 7 ft. below datum (3 ft. 3 in. 
below ground level) and from that level the 
clay was normal down to the finished depth 
of 12 ft. below datum. 

At borehole G roots of adjacent trees 
were found about 7 ft. below datum (4 ft. 
below ground level), and at borehole L they 
appeared at a depth of 3 ft., which in this 
case was 5 ft. 9 in. below ground level. 

Samples of the clay were sent for in- 
vestigation and were subjected to the 
unconfined compression test, the values at 
which they failed in shear being converted 





to a safe bearing pressure in tons per sq. ft, 
using a factor of safety of 2. These pressure 
were marked on the boring record, of which 
portions are reproduced here. In acditio; 
all samples had their moisture conten 
determined and for purposes of compaurisop 
the results were also entered on the boring 
record; the effect of the trees growing on 
the site is reflected in the moisture graphs 

The soil profiles showed that a depressioy 
in the subsoil existed at the front of the site 
it was probable that at one time it had been 
a pond which had been filled in to « con. 
siderable depth and that there was still g 
tendency for the site to drain into 11. The 
manner in which this depression cut acros; 
the site, combined with the marked physical 
differences in the subsoil conditions at the 
front and rear of the site, made it almost 
certain that trouble would have occurred ii 
the usual siting on the plot and traditiona 
foundations had been adopted. As the type 
of building proposed was long in com. 
parison with its width it was vitally im- 
portant to have uniformity of bearing area 

The slope of the site precluded excava- 
tion to clear the troublesome area and the 
variable nature of the subsoil from front to 
rear of the site would have created diff- 
culties in forming a raft foundation; it was 
therefore decided that the most satisfacton 
and economical method of securing a good 
foundation would be to adopt a pile and 
beam system; this would also minimise the 
risk of movement that occurs in normal 
foundations on London clay. The proximity 
of existing buildings made it necessary to 
reduce to a minimum any vibration due to 
piling operations and so it was determined 
to use bored piles to carry a reinforced slab 
and beam ground floor. 

The piles used were of 15 in. diameter 
and varied from 15 ft. to 35 ft. in length 
according to the load, the majority being 
about 20 ft. long. The boring was done by 
driving a steel cylinder of the necessary 
diameter and when this was withdrawn 
reinforcement in the form of a “‘cage™ was 
lowered into the hole and concrete was 
then poured in. 

The contours of the site rendered con- 
siderable cutting and filling necessary, and 
a change in floor levels had to be made at 
the east end of the block, where the end 
flats are entered at half-landing level. In 
this portion the site levels precluded the 
placing of a flat on the ground floor and 
the space is occupied by a laundry room 
and a children’s covered play-space. 

The superstructure is of load-bearing 
brickwork with hollow tile suspended 
floors and roofs and solid reinforced con- 
crete balconies and staircases; the roofs 
are covered with bituminous felt laid to 
falls on a vermiculite concrete screed 
External walls are 154 in. cavity type on 
the ground floor and 11 in. cavity on the 
upper floors. 

The block comprises 11 flats, of four 
types, some being of the two-bedroom type 
and the rest of the three-bedroom type 
Access is by two staircases placed towards 
each end of the block. Each flat has 4 
balcony on the south side, approached from 
the living-room. 
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Site plan showing the positions of the 11 boreholes and the zone of weak subsoil 
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\ portion of the subsoil boring record, showing the conditions in boreholes A and F, and two cross-sections. The safe bearing loads and 
moisture contents at the various levels are shown on the vertical graphs 
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Section on line D-D, showing the position of the reinforced concrete beams and piles 
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Plan of the flats at ground floor level. At the east end the entrance is at half-landing level 
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[he photograph reproduced on the poster which is circulated with the exhibition. It is a view in 


Harlow New Town and shows buildings by Frederick Gibberd [F] 


R.I.B.A. Exhibition ‘Home and Surroundings’ 


Opening of the Preview by the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, the Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, M.P. 


The President, in welcoming the Minister, 
said this was the first of the R.I.B.A. 
travelling exhibitions in the series ‘The 
Architect and You’. It dealt with the im- 
portant subject of housing layout. For most 
people the home was basic architecture, 
the one thing perhaps that some people 
knew about building, perhaps the beginning 
and the end of their architecture; but as 
basic architecture it ought to be good 
architecture. 

It was particularly suitable that the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, the Rt. Hon. Harold Macmillan, 
should open the exhibition and, because 
the Minister had just risen from a bed of 
sickness, the Royal Institute was specially 
grateful to him. 


The Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment, in declaring the exhibition open, 
said that in the Ministry they had found 
how very valuable were travelling exhibi- 
tions of this kind, namely those which 
though humble in their size were important 
in their interest. They had found all over 
the country that great interest was shown 
in this kind of exhibition and it was prob- 
ably a more effective way of putting out 
propaganda than something more am- 
bitious and expensive. Great numbers of 
people were brought into close contact with 
Important matters in a simple way, one 
Which they could understand. He con- 
gratulated all who had worked on the 
exhibition and hoped that this one would 
be the first of many similar efforts—efforts 
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which he was certain would have their 
reward in the future. 

On the Government side of the matter 
they were under a terrible responsibility. 
As Minister he was responsible, or to some 
extent responsible, for an enormous amount 
of national economic effort in the building 
of houses. It was a rather terrifying prospect. 
The country was spending enormous sums 
of money and a great deal of effort, but they 
did want to feel that they would leave 
behind something of which future genera- 
tions would be proud. 

He wished to thank all the architects 
who had done such splendid work in the 
post-war years in showing how beauty and 
economy could go together. It was most 
satisfactory from the material point of view 
that economy in land and materials, by 
good planning, could be combined with 
satisfactory and pleasing results; it was that 
ideal marriage which was the most helpful 
feature of present housing design. They 
had tried with the help of architects and 
writers to get that idea over. One could 
write articles and make speeches about it, 
but what the people wanted was to see it. 
Therefore these travelling exhibitions added 
a great deal to all the other efforts of 
getting across in the 20th century the idea 
that we are able to solve this dual problem 
of housing, namely doing what is sound 
and what is beautiful at the same time; no 
amount of trouble, thought and care could 
be too much to put into these two things. 

No one should think that housing was a 
short-term problem; it was indeed a very 


long-term one. The emphasis might change; 
some of the problems might be slightly 
altered. For example, he thought that the 
kind of emphasis which it had been neces- 
sary to give in the immediate post-war 
years to the building up of housing estates 
was going to change; moreover, he was 
going to try and make it change into the 
clearing of slums and the rebuilding of the 
centres of our cities. Now that we had a 
slight easing in the housing situation it was 
possible for the great cities to begin setting 
about the task of clearing and rebuilding 
their centres. This would present enormous 
numbers of new problems such as designing 
for high densities in order to save agri- 
cultural land and to give people homes near 
their work. That could be done without 
ugly blocks of tenements, as could be seen 
in the new designs of mastery and beauty 
illustrated in the exhibition. 

We did not always pay enough tribute 
to our local government system. The 
ordinary man and woman did not take very 
much account of what was going on in this. 
Yet there was knowledge and enthusiasm 
and a real desire to serve in the housing 
committees both large and small throughout 
the country. Moreover, they needed the 
co-operation of architects. He believed 
there was a very long period ahead in which 
architects, builders, operatives and those 
who presided over the administrative work 
would have an enormous amount to do. 
The housing problem itself would never be 
completely solved although we might get 
to a position of reasonable freedom as far 
as finding a place to live was concerned. 
But that was not the end; there were 
millions of houses which were not fit to 
live in, not suitable to the modern con- 
ditions which citizens had a right to expect. 
There were two or three million houses 
which we should pull down and replace. 
There was work to be done in the centres 
of cities—redesigning and rebuilding and 
reconstruction. Therefore it was a very 
long-term policy upon which architects 
and the authorities were engaged. He 
wished them all good fortune in the im- 
mediate future and in the more distant 
future and hoped their efforts would be 
rewarded as they deserved. 


Booking of the Exhibition. So far nearly 
70 applications for the exhibition have 
been received. Because of the magnificent 
response from Allied Societies it may be 
some time before fresh applications can be 
considered, even though a second copy is 
being prepared. 

The first copy will be on view in Bir- 
mingham while this JOURNAL is in the press 
and will then proceed to Stoke-on-Trent, 
Southport, Liverpool, Bangor, Colwyn 
Bay, Wrexham, Shrewsbury, Manchester and 
Preston. Thereafter it will move across into 
Yorkshire, being shown at Halifax, Leeds, 
Yorkand other placesand thence to Scotland. 

The second copy, when ready, will start 
its tour at the south coast, being shown 
at Bexhill, Hastings, Eastbourne, Brighton, 
Worthing and Guildford. Thence it will 
proceed via Croydon and Reigate to East 
Anglia and then to the West Country. 
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Vermin in Buildings and their Extermination 


In 1934 we published an article under this heading on insect pests that infest buildings and suggesting remedies for their eradication. Sin: 
that time there have been advances in knowledge and developments in the technique of eradication. We therefore asked the British \lusey 
(Natural History) and the Forest Products Research Laboratory of the Department of Scientific and Industrial Research to bring th 


information on this subject up to date. 


EDITOR. 


PART I. INSECTS WHICH ARE A NUISANCE OR INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 


By A. W. McKenny-Hughes, 


Department of Entomology, 


The Bed-bug 

Since the war the bed-bug, Cimex /ectu- 
larius, has been much less in evidence and 
it may well be that this is in part due to the 
numerous propaganda campaigns, films, 
posters, lectures, etc., carried out in the late 
‘thirties, as well as to the disinfestation 
programmes of local authorities. Both 
pointed out the benefits of self-help, and 
many of the younger generation refused to 
tolerate conditions acceptable to their 
parents and looked round for suitable in- 
secticides to cope with the situation. With 
the introduction of D.D.T. and benzene 
hexachloride (B.H.C.) (Gammexane), the 
treatment of houses became simplified and 
many householders have sprayed their own 
houses with insecticides without troubling 
the local authorities. 

In any event extensive experiments in 
Kensington have shown that in most in- 
stances one application of 5 per cent 
D.D.T. in kerosene can control bed-bugs 
and, further, that the residual action of this 
insecticide is effective for a very con- 
siderable time. This form of treatment has 
virtually superseded the laborious 
_business of fumigation. 


old 


Fleas 

The human flea Pulex irritans, the dog flea 
Ctenocephalides canis, the cat flea Creno- 
cephalides felis are three of the most 
common fleas that attack man. The plague 
flea par excellence, Xenopsylla cheopis, is 
occasionally found in ports. There are a 
few rat fleas that will also attack man. 

Like bed-bugs, the easiest method of 
controlling fleas is to spray with a kerosene 
based solution containing either D.D.T. or 
B.H.C. (Gammexane). There are many 
proprietary brands of household insecticide 
that contain these chemicals—some have 
the addition of pyrethrins I and II which 
may help in the ‘knock down’, by which is 
meant the immobilisation of the insect 
almost instantly so that the slower-acting 
D.D.T. can do its work. 

Some people prefer dusts, and 10 per cent 
D.D.T. with pyrethrum powder or Gam- 
mexane powder are excellent for sprinkling 
in dusty surroundings, etc. 

There are occasional instances of in- 
festation of houses by fleas which persist 
even when considerable effort has been 
made to get rid of them by all the ordinary 
means, and in this event it will be found in 
most instances that some animal is respon- 
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sible for the continuous dispersal of the 
insects. 


Ants 

Ants can be divided into two kinds: 
(1) House Ants, i.e. those which live and 
breed in houses. (2) Garden Ants, those 
which breed out of doors and mostly live 
there, but of which some worker ants 
come indoors in search of food. 


(1) HOUSE ANTS. The most common of these 
is Pharaoh’s Ant, Monomorium pharaonis, 
a minute red ant often found in bake- 
houses, hospitals, large blocks of centrally 
heated flats, hotels, etc. As they breed in 
the fabric of the building and may emerge 
at a considerable distance from their nest, 


they are often difficult to control. One of 


the new synthetic chemicals, Chlordane, 
2 to 5 per cent in kerosene, is showing most 
promising results against this 
infestation when used thoroughly as a spray. 

The older method of using poison baits 
is also effective but may take a considerable 
time to wipe out all the colonies. An 
effective poison bait can be made to the 
following formula: 

Poison 

Water 51 per cent 

Cane sugar 42 per cent | or syrup 

Honey 5:7 per cent 47-7 per cent 

Sodium fluoride 0-8 per cent 

Thallium sulphate 0-5 per cent 


Weigh out the ingredients, mix them, heat 
and stir until a homogeneous syrup is ob- 
tained. Do not boil and do not inhale the 
vapour given off during preparation. 
Poison baits should be laid down in tins 
or cartons where the ants occur. Two or 
three small holes, about }in. from the 
bottom of the tin or carton, should be made 
to allow the ants to enter and leave. The 
syrup can be mixed with cake or a savoury 
bait like liver paste or merely poured on to 
cotton wool so as to wet but not soak it, 
e.g. so that there is no surplus syrup in the 
bottom of the container. The containers 
should be sealed, numbered, and labelled 
‘poison’. They must be kept under strict 
supervision, Ants feeding on the syrup take 
small quantities of the poison back to the 
nest and gradually destroy the population. 
(2) GARDEN ANTS. Lasius niger is the com- 
mon Garden Ant that sometimes enters 
houses. If possible, find the nests and 
destroy them by pouring boiling water into 
them or by the use of D.D.T. or B.H.C. 


type of 


D.L.C., F.R.Ent.S., Principal Scientific Officer, 
British Museum (Natural History) 


dusts, but care must be taken if valuable 
plants are nearby. 

Ants can often be prevented from 
entering houses from outside by painting 
band of tanglefoot, similar to that used fo; 
grease-banding apple trees, around the 
house below all openings which the ant 
could enter. The band need not be mor 
than | in. broad but must be kept tacky 
B.H.C. (Gammexane) powder sprinkled 
around the house and renewed from time 
to time will also be effective at times. 


Cockroaches 

The two usual species of cockroach in this 
country are Blatta orientalis, the common 
cockroach or ‘black beetle’, and Blatella 
germanica, the German cockroach or 
‘steam fly’. McKerras, working in Australia, 
has found that the Australian cockroach 
at any rate can pick up and transmit various 
organisms connected with food poisoning 
and it seems possible that B. germanica can 
do the same in this country. 

Kerosene based sprays containing D.D.1 
and B.H.C. appear to be of little permanent 
value in the control of cockroaches since 
as soon as the kerosene film dries, the 
cockroaches are able to pass over treated 
surfaces without injury. Powders con- 
taining D.D.T. and B.H.C. are often very 
effective and pyrethrum powder mixed with 
D.D.T. usually enhances its value by giving 
a quick knock down. In pipe ducts and 
other dusty places powders are quite often 
the only means of control. On glazed tiles 
in kitchens, painted walls and_ similar 
surfaces oil/water emulsions appear to give 
the best results since they leave a residual 
film which remains toxic for several months 
but which can be readily washed off and 
replaced when it becomes dirty. Emulsions 
can either be sprayed on to walls or painted 
in bands in such a way that the insects 
must pass over them in moving from place 
to place. Special sprayers can be supplied 
to give a ‘needle’ jet for forcing the emul- 
sions into small holes and crevices where 
the cockroaches are likely to harbour. 

In hospitals, hotels and large establish- 
ments of various kinds it is often found 
advisable to use several different methods 
of treatment in different parts of the 
building to suit the circumstances, for in- 
stance, emulsions in kitchens, lavatories, 
storerooms, bathrooms, etc., powders in 
ducts and pipe chases, etc., and possibly 
a kerosene based spray on wall paper oF 
where the insect can be sprayed direct. 
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Earwig > cre 
The common earwig, Forficula auricularia, 
found in most gardens. It is one of the 
aw insects that breed in the winter. It 
ys its eggs from January till April in 
what would appear to a mere human 
xing as the most unpropitious weather 
conditions. 

There is no easy method of preventing 
-arwigs from entering houses. Poison baits 
van be used over a wide area surrounding 
jfected buildings, but it is seldom prac- 
cable to bait a sufficient area to be really 
fective and the poison used (sodium 
,ilicofluoride) may poison domestic animals 
and birds, so it is not recommended. The 
jther palliative measures are painting a 
jarrow band of tanglefoot (used for grease- 
sanding fruit trees) around houses that are 
sabitually invaded, below any points where 
he earwig could gain an entrance (it seems 
hat it seldom if ever enters by flying) and 
weeping it tacky so as to trap any insects 
dimbing up. D.D.T. and B.H.C. powders 
can be sprinkled round the houses but care 


must be taken if valuable plants are 


planted nearby. 


Crickets 

The cricket, Gryllulus domesticus, usually 
few in number, infest warm places in houses. 
Their chief crime is chirping, sometimes 
a bar behind the wireless, which drives 
some music lovers to a frenzy. But where 
houses surround refuse dumps a seasonal 
influx of several hundred crickets may be 
a disaster of the first magnitude to the 
inhabitants. 

The few crickets usually found may 
easily be exterminated with D.D.T. and 
B.H.C. powder or with many of the good 
household insecticides, but they are only 
scavengers and as such probably do more 
good than harm. 

The larger migrations are much more 
difficult to deal with. The only efficient 
method is to attack them in the refuse 
dump. Proper controlled tipping when an 
adequate quantity of soil covers the surface 
will achieve this, while tins and other refuse 


likely to leave cavities in which food can 
collect to form a supply for the insects 
should be crushed before being buried and 
the whole area consolidated as soon as 
possible. Powders containing 5 per cent 
D.D.T. or 0:6 per cent of gamma B.H.C., 
used at a rate of 1 cwt. per acre, are some- 
times helpful. Hessian fencing with heavy 
oil at the base surrounding the dump may 
also help to prevent escape but is not 
always practicable. 


New Houses 

New houses may be infested with small 
white greyish or black insects that run very 
rapidly (Psocids) or by very small beetles. 
None of these are likely to be injurious as 
they feed on minute moulds and mildews 
until the plasterwork, etc., has become 
dried out. 

Get the houses as dry as possible in the 
shortest possible time and they will disap- 
pear. Household sprays do not seem very 
effective against them as they do not get 
rid of the moulds on which the insects feed. 


PART Il. INSECTS INJURIOUS TO WOODWORK IN BUILDINGS 
By E. C. Harris, Senior Experimental Officer, Entomology Section, Forest Products 


Research Laboratory 


Recognition of Damage 

Damage by wood-boring insects can be 
ecognised by at least one or other of the 
following characteristics :— 


i) Worm holes on the surface of wood, 
‘ith or without associated bore dust. 


?) Small heaps of bore dust falling from 
ifested timber and accumulating on or 
yeneath attacked woodwork. 


3) Timber powdery or honeycombed; in- 
renal conditions sometimes concealed by 
ntact surface skin. 


In the following summary control measures 
applicable to particular insects are described 
oriefly: general preventive and remedial 
neasures are dealt with later. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF 
ATTACK IN NEW WOOD 


Ambrosia (Pinhole Borer) Beetles 

Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Worm 
holes (i.e. exit holes) circular, .!, in. to 
tin. diameter according to species of insect: 
frequently darkly stained or associated with 
streak in surrounding wood. Dust-filled 
tunnels absent and bore dust rarely present. 
In hardwoods and softwoods, both sap- 
wood and heartwood: never active in 
seasoned timber. 


INSECT 


These insects attack green timber only 
and the worm holes they cause are fre- 
quently found in tropical hardwoods. 
Seasoned timber is immune from infesta- 
ton and there is no danger in the use of 
wood showing this type of defect; insecti- 
cide treatment of woodwork in buildings is 
unnecessary. 
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Powder-Post Beetles (Lyctus) 

Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Worm 
holes (i.e. exit holes) circular, about } in. 
diameter: tunnels filled with flour-like bore 
dust: in sapwood only of hardwoods, 
chiefly oak, ash, elm and walnut, but also 
in several tropical woods: beech, birch and 
most softwoods immune from attack. 


Lyctus beetles have long caused trouble 
in newly manufactured hardwood furniture 
and joinery where sapwood has been in- 
cluded. Attack usually commences in the 
rough sawn timber during seasoning and 
storage; living stages of the insect are 
frequently included in sapwood of finished 
woodwork. As most softwoods are immune, 
infestation in buildings is usually confined 
to flooring, panelling, furniture and fittings. 
Some tropical hardwoods, e.g. obeche 
(Triplochiton scleroxylon), \imba _ (Ter- 
minalia superba), agba (Gossweilerodendron 
balsamiferum), antiaris (Antiaris africana), 
may be attacked either as solid wood or 
plywood. Spread of attack within buildings 
is usually restricted by the surface finishes, 
e.g. paint, varnish or polish, which act as 
a mechanical protection against egg-laying, 
but may take place on undersides of chair 
seats, interior of cupboards, etc., where a 
surface finish is absent. 

Freedom of finished woodwork from 
infestation at time of installation can be 
achieved by action taken in timber yards 
and manufacturers’ premises. Control and 
eradication of existing infestation in build- 
ings may be dealt with by thorough and 
repeated insecticide treatments or by 
replacement of infested woodwork with 
timber free from sapwood, often in the long 
run the most suitable procedure where 
attack is localised or adequate penetration 


of insecticide difficult to achieve, e.g. for 
undersides of flooring. 

The House 
bajulus 
Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Worm 
holes (i.e. exit holes) oval, } in. £ in. 
diameter: in sapwood of seasoned soft- 
woods. Wood reduced to flour-like powder: 
damage somewhat similar to Lyctus attack 
in hardwoods. In the absence of exit holes 
infestation difficult to detect; intact surface 
skin of wood concealing powdery con- 
dition within. 


Longhorn Beetle, Hylotrupes 


Longhorn beetles are mainly forest 
insects, attacking green timber, but there 
are a few exceptions to this general rule: 
the most important of these in Europe is 
the house longhorn beetle, Hylotrupes 
bajulus. The larval tunnels are packed with 
bore dust and at first run just under the 
surface of the wood; later they penetrate 
more deeply and may occasionally enter 
the heartwood which, however, is never 
seriously affected. Little external sign of 
damage may be apparent until exit holes 
appear and even then the extent of disinte- 
gration of the wood may not be realised 
until it is opened up. Blister-like swellings 
or corrugations on the surface of infested 
wood or traces of bore dust accumulating 
beneath infested members may be the only 
indications of extensive tunnelling and 
powdering within. During warm weather, 
when the grubs are particularly active, 
scratching noises sometimes provide audible 
indications of their presence. 

Hylotrupes is a serious structural pest in 
Europe, but in the United Kingdom has 
not hitherto been regarded as an important 
wood-boring insect. During the past 20 
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years, however, there have been numerous 
instances of active infestation in Surrey 
and parts of adjacent counties with isolated 
cases in other parts of the country; extinct 
attack has also been found in a number of 
old London buildings. There is no evidence 
of widespread infestation throughout the 
country as a whole. In areas where the 
insect is now active and attack has been 
allowed to continue, disintegration of sap- 
wood has led to structural instability of 
roofing timbers; doors, window frames, 
joinery work, out-houses, sheds and fence 
posts have also been affected. 

Detection and control of infestation in 
its early stages will prevent renewal at a 
later date of members which if left un- 
treated are likely to become severely 
damaged and involve the stripping of roof 
coverings and ceilings. Remedial measures 
consist in general of a thorough examina- 
tion of roofing timbers and woodwork to 
detect the full extent and distribution of 
attack, followed by replacement of struc- 
turally defective members and treatments 
with a liquid insecticide. In districts where 
infestation is known to be established, 
softwoods used for new buildings or for 
repairs in existing buildings should be given 
a protective treatment, preferably by im- 


pregnation under pressure with a suitable 
wood preservative. 

Ernobius mollis 

Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Worm 


holes (i.e. exit holes) circular, ;, in. to 
1 in. diameter. In softwoods only: attack 
mainly confined to bark, barely entering 
the wood. Bore dust granular, comprising 
a mixture of brown and white bun-shaped 
pellets. 


Damage by this relatively unimportant 
beetle in softwood structural timbers where 
portions of bark are retained may cause 
unnecessary alarm; attack is confined to the 
bark and does not penetrate into the wood. 
Removal of bark will destroy the grubs 
and arrest infestation. Control is compli- 
cated when the framing of timber houses 
or internal stiles of flush doors are involved ; 
beetles may emerge through overlying wall 
boarding, plywood linings, etc., and spoil 
their appearance. In such cases there is no 
satisfactory alternative to exposing the 
affected framing and removing the bark. 


PRINCIPAL TYPES OF INSECT 
ATTACK IN OLDER WOOD 


The Common Furniture Beetle, Anobium 
punctatum 

Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Worm 
holes (i.e. exit holes) circular, approxi- 
mately 1, in. diameter; mainly in sapwood 
of hardwoods and softwoods. Bore dust 
finely granular, containing cylindrical 
pellets. 


This ubiquitous pest is the most frequent 
case of ‘worm’ not only in old furniture 
but in structural woodwork, roofing, 
flooring, joinery and plywood which have 
been in service for a number of years and 


is widely distributed throughout the 
country in churches, public buildings, 
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dwelling-houses, barns and outhouses. In 
the past this insect was mainly associated 
with old furniture but is now more im- 
portant as a structural pest owing to the 
use of timbers of smaller dimensions con- 
taining a high proportion of sapwood. 

Softwoods are usually more seriously 
affected but extensive damage may occur 
in hardwoods where sapwood is abundant; 
in timbers such as beech and birch, heart- 
wood and sapwood cannot be readily 
distinguished. No data are available on the 
susceptibility to attack of tropical hard- 
woods. The cheaper grades of plywood, 
e.g. birch/alder made up with animal or 
blood albumen glue, are particularly 
susceptible to attack. 

Although the common furniture beetle 
lives in wood under varying conditions and 
appears to prefer timber which has been in 
use for a period of years, it is often most 
prevalent in timber which is damp, e.g. in 
cellars beneath stairs, in meter boards and 
panelling against walls. There is evidence 
that attack may be more severe in timber 
slightly affected by fungal decay. 

In dealing with infestation, all that 
normally can be done is to cut out and 
replace severely damaged wood and treat 
the remainder in position with an insecti- 
cide. For infested structural timbers, e.g. 
roof rafters, ceiling joists, flooring, etc., 
such treatments are of considerable value 
in arresting progress of attack and pre- 
venting spread of infestation but are less 
immediately effective for painted or polished 
joinery work, furniture and plywood, 
where penetration of the liquid is impeded; 
repeated applications are usually necessary. 

As an adjunct but not as an alternative 
to the use of liquids, insecticidal smokes 
containing contact insecticides such as 
D.D.T. or benzene hexachloride are of some 
value in destroying beetles after emergence 
and so reducing spread of attack. As little 
residual protection is afforded, treatments 
need to be repeated several times during the 
flight period of the beetle (June to August). 

In certain types of building, fumigation 
is an effective means of eradicating attack 
but will not prevent reinfestation; subse- 
quent insecticide treatment is advisable. 


The Death-Watch Beetle, Xestobium rufo- 
villosum 

Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Worm 
holes (i.e. exit holes) circular, } in. diameter 
approximately; in sapwood and heartwood 
of hardwoods, mainly oak, which may 
frequently contain fungal decay. Softwoods 
sometimes affected when in contact with 
or near infested oak. Bore dust granular, 
containing bun-shaped pellets. 


The death-watch beetle frequently occurs 
along with the closely related common 
furniture beetle in old oak structural wood- 
work of churches, manor-houses and other 
old buildings. Although oak is the timber 
most frequently affected, damage has been 
recorded in sweet chestnut, elm and other 
hardwoods, and also in softwoods when 
these have been in contact with or near 
infested oak, e.g. floor boards overlying 
oak joists. 


The life-cycle of the death-watch bee; 
varies greatly, being over 10 years ir soun 
dry heartwood but considerably less, 3, 
years, where the wood contains old Fung 
decay and is damp. Sapwood is pre ferred 
but heartwood is also affected, part. cular) 
when decayed following contact with dar) 
masonry or brickwork, e.g. wall plate: 

wall posts, bearing ends of tie beams anj 
rafters and bond timbers. Severe ¢ amage 
may occur in wood away from the walls a 
jointing and around structural defects 
decayed knots, where the grubs ma 
eventually make large cavities at Fecting 
most of the cross-section of the member 
Flooring, particularly of the suspended type 
overlying unventilated sub-floor spaces, jj 
frequently seriously affected. Damage in 
heartwood may be deep-seated and no 
superficially apparent in the form of surface 
breakdown. The number and distribution 
of exit holes on the surface often furnish q 
clue as to the condition of the underlying 
wood, but it is advisable to drill into the 
timber some distance away from these in 
order to detect the presence and extent of 
internal honeycombing. 

Authorities in charge of old buildings 
are usually called upon to deal with the 
repair of long-standing damage and to 
prevent further activity. In addition to 
replacement of structurally affected wood 
with timber free from sapwood or treated 
with a preservative, exclusion of dampness 
and provision of adequate ventilation are 
of the utmost importance in rendering 
conditions unsuitable for rapid progress of 
attack. It is rarely possible to renew all 
timber showing signs of damage and where 
attack is still active—and this is not 
invariably the case—thorough treatments 
with an insecticide are called for. Owing to 
the difficulty of penetrating oak by surface 
application of a liquid, it is not usually 
possible to kill all grubs working at depth 
within heartwood; the timber is, however, 
rendered unsuitable for egg-laying by 
beetles which may eventually emerge 
through treated surfaces. In order to im- 
prove penetration, surface applications by 
brush or spray are best supplemented by 
injection of the insecticide into specially 
drilled holes or into exit holes. Beetles 
derived from surviving grubs within the 
treated wood may not emerge until several 
years later, thereby making it difficult to 
assess the value of insecticide treatment on 
a short-term basis or to lay down hard-an¢- 
fast specifications regarding the number of 
treatments required and the period for 
which they should be continued. 


Wood-boring Weevils 

Diagnostic Characters of Damage. Wor 
holes (i.e. exit holes) indistinctly defined, 
small, narrowly oval. In hardwoods and 
softwoods, chiefly sapwood; usually associ- 
ated with decay or dampness in wood. 
Damage resembling attack by the common 
furniture beetle but bore dust finer; pellets 
smaller and more circular. 

The occurrence of this type of damage by 
two or three wood-boring weevils, ¢.8 
Pentarthrum, Euophryum spp., has come to 
notice over the past few years: it is nol 
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widespread and appears to be confined 
mainly 10 the London district. 

Damage is sometimes found in plywood 
ggainst walls and also in flooring and cellar 
jimbers Where ventilation is poor and 
jungal decay often present. It appears that 
such conditions are necessary for the 
development of these insects and that the 


10 the fungal decay. The weevils appear to 
he sensitive to drying out of the wood 
and in general remedial measures adopted 
against the common furniture beetle are 
satisfactory. 


GENFRAL REMEDIAL AND 
PREVENTIVE MEASURES 


(1) ERADICATION 


4 knowledge of the different types of 
qsect attack which may be found in build- 
ings forms the basis of remedial measures, 
thus avoiding on the one hand unjusti- 
fable insecticide treatment against un- 
mportant insects, e.g. ambrosia (pinhole 
borer) beetles and, on the other, enabling 
prompt action to be taken against the more 
important types, e.g. the house longhorn 
beetle. 

A careful survey of the building concerned 
salways advisable in order to determine to 
what extent replacement of severely infested 
woodwork may be necessary and to indicate 
the type of treatment most likely to be 
successful. Risk of contamination of food 
or staining of plaster work may have to be 
aken into account when insecticides are 
avolved. 


Insecticide Treatment. The use of liquid 
asecticides applied by brush or spray, or 
where necessary by injection, is in many 
vases the only practical remedy. Before 
\eatment, powdery wood should be cut 
away in order to reveal to what extent the 
stability of the members is affected and to 
facilitate penetration of the liquid to 
sounder wood in which the insects are most 
kely to be living. 

There are many chemicals which destroy 
asects provided they can be reached, but 
mnetration of timber to ensure contact 
tetween insects and insecticide is usually 
the most important consideration. Of the 
proprietary preparations now available, 
many include chemicals known to be satis- 
factory insecticides and preservatives such 
4 metallic naphthenates, chlorinated naph- 
thalenes, and pentachlorphenol in suitable 
ul solvents, highly toxic to insects and 
ving long protection to wood against 
rinfestation. Different grades of these 
preparations are available for the treatment 
0! polished woodwork or rough timbers of 
(iofing and flooring. Most have a strong 
‘ell usually associated with the solvents 
which will disappear in due course but 
iiffer to some extent from one another in 
‘ls respect. There may be little to choose 
‘tween such preparations so far as toxicity 
0 Insects is concerned and success in their 
‘se usually depends upon their powers of 
penetration and upon the care and thorough- 
is with which they are applied: repeated 
‘tatments, preferably during the spring 
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damage caused is of secondary importance: 


and summer for one or more years, may be 
necessary. Their practical value lies almost 
as much in preventing reinfestation as in 
destroying insects already present. 

Creosote is not so effective as an insecti- 
cide as the materials mentioned above: 
water-soluble salts, the basis of several 
good preservatives, are unsuitable for 
application to timber as insecticides. 

Several proprietary insecticides contain 
D.D.T. or benzene hexachloride; their 
separate use is at present mainly in the form 
of smokes or sprays for the destruction of 
beetles during their flight period. 


Fumigation. Fumigation of structural tim- 
bers in a building is seldom possible owing 
to the practical difficulties in its applica- 
tion. When these can be overcome, it is an 
efficient means of eradicating in a single 
dosage existing infestation by some species 
of wood-borers. Hydrocyanic acid gas, at a 
concentration of at least 28 oz. per thousand 
cub. ft., has been used successfully for the 
destruction of the common furniture beetle 
in panelling and furniture in buildings. 
Methyl bromide now being used in insect 
control is an alternative but less is known 
of the concentrations and exposure periods 
required against wood-boring insects. Fumi- 
gation has the disadvantage that reinfesta- 
tion is not prevented and that it can be 
applied only by experts accustomed to 
handling highly poisonous gases. 


Heat Treatment. The use of high tem- 
peratures for the destruction of wood- 
boring insects in this country has been 
limited to Lyctus-infested hardwoods in 
timber yards and is usually carried out in 
seasoning kilns. This method of control may 
sometimes be used for infested joinery 
work, e.g. flooring, which can be removed 
and is intended for re-use. 


(2) PREVENTION 


For long-term protection from _ insect 
attack, impregnation methods of applying 
wood preservatives are essential. For 
example, good quality creosote applied in 
this way is effective but its use is restricted 
by the type of building concerned and the 
position of the treated woodwork. Pre- 
servatives of the water-soluble type applied 
by impregnation methods are available 
and have the advantage of leaving the 
timber clean and paintable. Superficial 
treatments—dipping, brushing or spraying 
—are of temporary value, although the 
period of protection afforded is not known 
and any mechanical damage to treated 
surfaces involves a risk of exposing un- 
treated wood. For this type of treatment, 
insecticides of the oil-soluble type are 
suitable, but in general are too costly for 
application by impregnation methods. 
Plywood which has been treated to resist 
infestation by insects is not generally 
available in this country. Incorporation of 
D.D.T. or benzene-hexachloride in the 
glues will give protection against Lyctus 
infestation for an undetermined period (in 
Australia at least three years). No informa- 
tion is available, however, in relation to 
attack by the common furniture beetle, but 


risk of infestation of plywood in position, 
e.g. in doors, can be reduced by insecticide 
treatment or even by sealing rough edges 
to prevent egg-laying. 


Further information on insects affecting 
timber and copies of the leaflets mentioned 
in the following list of references may be 
obtained from the Director, Forest Products 
Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough. 
Aylesbury, Bucks, by whose permission 
the above notes are published. 
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Book Reviews 


Decorative Art 1952-53. The Studio year 
book of furnishing and decoration. Rath- 
bone Holme and Kathleen M. Frost, eds. 
11} in. Studio Pubns. [1952.] £1 10s. 

The surpassing elegance of the production 
of this annual review of decorative art 
distracts the reader from the questionable 
merit of much that it contains. This year 
the editors have cast their net wide and 
deep into international waters, but most 
of their catch is moderate stuff—fashion- 
able small fry, and one is astonished at the 
number of interesting fish that have 
escaped. For instance, we are informed 
that the editor of DomMUS was among the 
special correspondents to whom the com- 
pilers owe their thanks, yet one looks in 
vain for significant examples of Italian 
design, although many could have been 
found in that lively magazine. Space, how- 
ever, has been provided for an apologia 
for the shortcomings of France by a 
prominent French interior decorator, whose 
article is accompanied by photographs of 
contemporary Gallic interiors which this 
francophile reviewer refuses to accept as 
representative. 

There is a satisfying section on textiles, 
some pleasant glass and ceramics, and of 
course quite a lot of good, sensible furni- 
ture, lurking among the modish clichés 
and ornamental trivia. As always, the 
volume is beautifully presented and the 
standard of photography is generally 
magnificent. iC. B. 
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Time on the Thames, by Eric de Maré. 84 in. 
238 pp. incl. pp. and pls. of illus. text illus. 
Architectural Press. 1952. £1 1s. 

The Thames is intimate, friendly, inoffen- 
sive and quiet. There is about it, and about 
the landscape and buildings beside it, a 
sense of security. It is charged with the 
atmosphere of the English garden of half a 
century ago laid out for the enjoyment of 
a man of considerable, and safely invested, 
wealth. It has nothing of the spectacular or 
awful; nothing to disturb. And it is this, 
perhaps, which has made the river an 
increasingly popular resort of the harassed 
over-crowded on their summer holidays. 

Many have loved it; few, surely, more 
than Mr. de Maré. His book is a labour of 
love, and as such it is a joy to read. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Belloc wrote of the Thames 
in the pattern of English history; now Mr. 
de Maré writes, and most engagingly, of 
how and where we may find the marks 
which that history has left behind. With 
detailed attention he has written a critical 
guide book to the banks of the river. 

The book has an architectural bias, 
excellent photographs, a little aesthetic 
jargon and a well-informed plea for the 
formation of the Thames Linear Park. 
Text and anecdote for reading; index and 
detail for reference. PHILIP JEBB 


Colours and what they can do, by Louis 
Cheskin. 84 in. xv + 214 pp. 16 pls. 
Blandford Press. 1951. 17s. 6d. 

The use of colour in display, interior 
decoration, furnishing and industry, its 
influence on human well-being, its place in 
‘art’ and its aid in self-expression are dis- 
cussed simply by the President (1951) of 
the American Institute of Colour Research. 
The book is written with the determined 
gaiety of the popular magazine, and will no 
doubt appeal to the many who like their 
reading light. Sixteen illustrations in 
striking colour are provided. 


The Council of Industrial Design: Sixth 
Annual Report. 1950-1951. 84 in. Lond. 
and Glasgow. [1952.] ls. 6d. 


The report contains a brief account of the 
Council’s extensive contribution to the 
Festival of Britain and also summarises 
progress in its regular activities. It is 
appropriately illustrated. 


An Inventory of the Historical Monuments 
in Dorset. Vol. 1—West, by the Royal 
Commission on Historical Monuments. 
103 in. x 84 in. 1 333 pp. + 214+ 4 
folding) pls. text plans. 1952. £3 3s. 


The volume on West Dorset is the first to 
be completed by the Commissioners since 
the Royal Warrant of 1946, which permits 
them to extend their investigations beyond 
the year 1714. Consequently, architects will 
find this volume considerably more _ in- 
teresting than those published earlier, and 
they will not be surprised that the Com- 
mission chose 1850 to be the terminal date, 
when they know that the two architects 
serving on the Commission, which consists 
principally of antiquaries, are Walter H. 
Godfrey and Professor A. E. Richardson. 
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It is a good choice since work of the 
Regency and early Victorians is included, 
but it would have been fascinating if the 
learned Commissioners could have revealed 
their opinion of buildings erected in the 
last hundred years. 

The study of the comparison of regional 
variations in the styles of architecture will 
be more clearly revealed when these 
splendid and well-illustrated Inventories 
are all published, but so far, Dorset is only 
the eighth county to be treated, in addition 
to the five volumes on London and one on 
Oxford City since the Commission was 
appointed in 1908; so a considerable time 
will elapse before England will have been 
completely covered. These volumes, how- 
ever, involve an immense effort and deserve 
our gratitude for their comprehensive 
thoroughness. It is also to be remembered 
that while these Inventories will be of con- 
siderable assistance to the County Planning 
Authorities, the county has already been 
covered by their own lists of buildings for 
preservation and protection. 

It is misleading in the sixth decade of the 
20th century to find the term ‘modern’ 
used for Gothic reproductions of the 
19th century and another word should be 
used to describe it. Unfortunately, far too 
much money was spent on _ churches 
between 1862 and 1880, for out of a total 
of 110 churches in this Inventory, including 
13 new churches and 5 in ruins, we find 
36 churches were restored, 16 drastically 
restored, according to the Commissioners, 
and 25 rebuilt. 

West Dorset is particularly fortunate in 
having the Ham Hill Quarries only a few 
miles beyond its northern boundary; a 
very large number of its buildings are found 
to be built of this lovely honey or golden- 
coloured stone, while in buildings with 
walls of other stones, flint or brick, Ham 
Hill is often used for the dressings round 
windows and doors. The Commissioners 
believe that the very numerous perpen- 
dicular windows of a standard pattern are 
due to a standard production through the 
predominance of the Ham Hill Quarries 
during the latter part of the 14th century. 
Somerset has also influenced the mag- 
nificent church towers at Beaminster and 
Bradford Abbas. 

In the absence of mere expressions of 
opinion in an Inventory of facts one is led 
to look for omissions. It is disappointing to 
find no reference to the very remarkable 
construction of the roof of St. Catherine’s 
Chapel at Abbotsbury. The Inventory 
states that the roof is covered with stone 
slabs and that the chapel had a pointed 
barrel vault of stone springing from a 
moulded cornice and divided by moulded 
ribs. No reference is made to the unique 
construction of this late 14th-century vault 
which is built in solid stone, one with the 
roof, no timber being used whatever. Each 
church and building of importance is 
described in careful detail, yet in the whole 
page devoted to the church at Loders, no 
reference is made to its most interesting 
feature, the 14th century Easter Sepulchre. 

The index, like those of its precursors, is 
particularly well arranged, so that one can 


find at a glance references under a name 
common noun. Under architects, there ay, 
28 names among which Benjamin Ferrey ‘very 
apparently was the most prolific, having} In th 
restored or rebuilt four churches. ; 

It is hoped that the Editor will correg 
the titles on plate 13, where the font atfhe 18t 










Canonicorum and vice versa. The inclusionfnpose 
of several photographs of the late | 8th andfabinet 
early 19th-century shop fronts adds cop-bf goo 


Regency porch and 
windows. 

The plans, drawings and several townfketche 
maps are very well drawn, and manyprchite 
thanks are obviously due to the executive hint « 
staff who have enabled this volume tobnd ca 
equal, if not excel, in quality its pre-warfhe ar 
predecessors. Those who know Dorsethill’ 0 
will be glad to note in the Report the manne 
particular acknowledgment by the mem-fribute 
bers of the Commission to Lt.-Coloneljndusti 
Charles D. Drew, curator of the Dorsethchiev 
Museum, who is an Honorary Member offollab« 
the Wilts and Dorset Society of Architects.Wwill 0 

The present Chairman of the Commis-pxactly 
sioners is the Earl of Ilchester, whose homefluring 
is at Melbury and who owns furtherknow. 
estates in Abbotsbury, both included inpractis 
this volume. E. WAMSLEY LEWIS [f] 
A Pros 
A Short Dictionary of Furniture, con-phisto 
taining 1764 terms used in Britain andp} in. 
America, by John Gloag. 84 in. 565 incl.}-ongn 
ix pp. incl. pls. text illus. George Allen &[fhis c 
Unwin. 1952. £2 2s. histor 
This is ‘neither a concise glossary nor a} histc 
comprehensive encyclopaedia’. It is ajeriod 
‘book of reference that is more than ejlant 
barren list of terms old, new, authentic 1 }2divic 
doubtful’. Besides the dictionary of names|inked 
and terms, the book contains a section offhe br 
28 pages which discusses the description offroun 
furniture: a list of furniture-makers in} In 
Britain and America: a section of 69 pagesbf to 
on the design of furniture: a list of booksUreek 
and periodicals about furniture; and alaken 
series of tables which give for each periodwith | 
the types of furniture used, their con-Const 
struction, materials, trades employed inpill b 
making them, and the styles and fashionsjts in 
which prevailed. There are numerous clearl.egac 
illustrations in line. Me 

The book is thus a valuable work ofHeref 
reference for students and collectors, sincefions 
the dictionary is a full and clear one inflint 
which, although, as the author remarks, Nuov 
there are inevitably omissions, yet therefentri 
are a great many terms defined about which Versa 
it would be difficult to find informationparoc 
elsewhere. It is, however, often misleading oTit 
in the places where matters of techniquefurta’ 
are touched upon. For example, thepnd | 
illustration of a dovetailed joint and thatfentu 
of a mortice show the types which are least} Mc 
characteristic of furniture: and the essentialpew t 
property of a panel, namely that it is freefo b 
to move, is not mentioned. Where woodRich 
are described, their least characteristi¢p! th 
properties are sometimes given: e.g. Englishfogics 
walnut is ‘apt to be a poor wood col-Brow 
structionally’ and pitch pine is ‘closRiche 
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name. fjined’. Boxwood and teak are both 
there arefgually characterised as ‘hard’, while yew 
int Ferrey very hard’. 
>, having§ In the section on design Mr. Gloag is at 
ins to emphasise that the best of our 
ll Correcthuniture, particularly in the latter part of 
> font atfhe 18th century, was produced under the 
hitchurchfirection of architects who increasingly 
inclusionfnposed their will on the chair-maker and 
8th andfabinet-mmaker, without flouting the canons 
dds con-hf good craftsmanship. It would be most 
ume, and{nteresting to see the actual evidence for this 
view offontention. What architect-designers, for 
with jtskxample, directed the development of the 
lar bow}Chippendale’ chair? And how did they 
Ho it? By word of mouth? In writing? By 
ral townfketches? By working drawings? Did the 
id manygrchitects of those days not sometimes take 
executivep hint or two from the designs of the makers 
lume toknd carvers? May it not have been that 
> pre-warfhe architects, far from ‘imposing their 
/ DorsetWill’ on the makers, were designing in a 
port the manner which the makers had largely con- 
he mem-fributed to develop? We know that good 
.-Colonelfndustrial design nowadays can only be 
e Dorsetkchieved when the designer and maker 
ember offollaborate and do not seek to impose their 
rchitects,Will on one another. If we only knew 
Commis-fxactly what did go on in St. Martin’s Lane 
ose homefluring the late 18th century, we should 
; furtherknow how the best of industrial design was 
luded inpractised. DAVID PYE [4] 
LEWIS [F] 
A Prospect of Cities. Being studies towards 
re, con-Rhistory of town planning, by Cecil Stewart. 
tain and} in. xvi + 191 pp. incl. pls. text illus. 
565 incl.|.ongmans, Green. 1952. £1 5s. 
Allen &{fhis collection of essays on town planning 
history is so arranged that it forms almost 
ry nor al:history of town planning from the Hellenic 
It is ajeriod to modern times. Various historical 
> than ejlan types are examined in some detail in 
hentic o)|2dividual chapters; these chapters are 
of namesinked together by ‘interludes’, which give 
ection ofthe broad historical and sociological back- 
‘iption ofground to the detail study which follows. 
akers in|) In common with most general histories 
69 pagesbf town planning, Priene is taken as the 
of booksUreek example, and from there we are 
; and alaken straight to the forts of Imperial Rome, 
+h periodwith Caerwent examined as the type plan. 
eir con-Constantinople, in the following chapter, 
loyed inWill be less familiar—albeit we might expect 
fashions|ts inclusion by the author of Byzantine 
ous clearLegacy. 

| Mediaeval town growth is represented by 
work ofHereford and Edward the First’s founda- 
ors, sincelions for the planned towns of that period— 
r one inFlint being described in detail. In Palma 
remarks,Nuova culminate the star and radial con- 
yet therefentric ideal towns of the Renaissance, and 
ut whichWersailles was perhaps inevitable for the 
ormationparoque. From Versailles there is a jump 
isleading}o Titus Salt’s model town Saltaire, and the 
echniquefurtain is rung down on Ebenezer Howard 
ple, theknd the English new towns of our own 
and thatfentury. 
are least Most of the type plans analysed are of 
essential ew towns, that is towns that were intended 
it is freefo be built to an overall design, and 
‘e woodsRichelieu is examined in some detail in one 
acteristi(pi the ‘interludes’. It might have been more 
. Englishfogical to have dealt with mediaeval town 
od congrowth in the ‘interludes’ and brought 
is ‘clos’Richelieu into the chapters as a type plan, 
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thus making the studies exclusively on 
new towns. 

In his introduction, Mr. Stewart says 
that the book is written for people who 
know even less about town planning than 
he does, which, if we ignore his modesty 
(an examiner for the Town Planning In- 
stitute must know quite a lot about the 
subject), means that it is intended to reach 
a very wide public indeed—a public that 
will extend from the layman to such 
specialists as the qualified architect or en- 
gineer who looks to some town planning 
‘letters’ to widen the scope of his practice 
(vain hope in this era of the County 
Planning Officer), or to increase his annual 
increment. 

To write a book of this character is 
very difficult, for it is obvious that what 
may interest the layman may be all too 
familiar to the technician, and to interest 
the latter may mean incomprehension for 
the former. Apart from the overriding need 
for clear, succinct English with a minimum 
of technical terms, a book of this kind must 
cover the background of general knowledge 
in such a way that it stimulates some 
interest in the expert. 

With the possible exception of a rather 
loose use of that fashionable word ‘or- 
ganic’, the book succeeds well in these 
requirements. In particular the author has 
the happy knack of stating the familiar in 
an unfamiliar way. Thus: ‘The Romans 
began with fortifications and ended with 
building-plots, whereas the Greeks began 
with building-plots and ended with fortifica- 
tions.” Again, ‘That all roads lead to Rome 
is a cliché, and very misleading, for just 
as there must be two sides to an argument, 
there must be two ends to a road... and 
the peculiar thing about Roman roads is 
that they were very straight, and led not to 
Rome, but away from it.’ And yet again, 
‘Howard’s great ideal of linking the 
pleasures of the town with those of the 
country was reduced to the smaller ideal 
of linking the pleasures of a house with 
those of a garden. The movement for 
garden cities became merely a movement 
for garden space.’ 

In a book of this nature it is unreasonable 
to expect any deep research or startling new 
conclusions. It is to Haverfield and, after 
him, Wycherley that we turn for the Greek 
city; to Tout and to Lavedan for the 
Bastides; to Mumford and Giedion for 
baroque planning, and so on. The author 
recognises this, giving a useful list of 
references at the end of each chapter; 
nevertheless, his choice of some of the plans 
for analysis is an unusual one, and this has 
enabled him to bring out some material 
which will be unfamiliar to all but the most 
erudite specialists. In particular the descrip- 
tions of Caerwent, Hereford and Richelieu 
are most interesting, and that on Saltaire 
(with the exception of an article by J. M. 
Richards in the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for 
November 1936) is original material. 

The book is well produced and its cost 
is reasonable. There are 191 pages and 71 
illustrations. The plans are clear, and many 
of them have been specially drawn by the 
author—who has also designed some 


charming chapter headings. The pictures, 
with the exception of three hoary examples 
(Zippelius’s bird’s eye view of Priene, 
Speed’s plan of Flint, and Giocondo’s 
prospect of an ideal town), are a refreshing 
change from those usually found in town 
planning histories. 

FREDERICK GIBBERD [F] 


Illustrated guide to ancient monuments in 
the ownership or guardianship of the 
Ministry of Works. Ministry of Works. 
Vol. vi. Scotland, by V. Gordon Childe and 
W. Douglas Simpson. 7} in. 124 pp. 
24 pls. + map in pocket. Edin.: H.M.S.O. 
1952. 6s. 


This series of handy guides, each dealing 
with the monuments of a region, was 
started by the then Office of Works in 
1935 as succinct companions to the 
numerous official guides to the individual 
monuments—i.e. buildings or excavated 
sites. England and Wales having been dealt 
with, chiefly by W. Ormsby-Gore (now 
Baron Harlech), the archaeological riches 
of Scotland opportunely fall for examina- 
tion; they range in date from neolithic to 
late mediaeval. Like the other volumes, 
this one gives a general survey of the periods 
represented, then detailed notes on all 
individual monuments, with useful parti- 
culars of access; the former incorporates 
many descriptive essays. There are a short 
but good glossary; a chronological table, 
in which “Dark Ages” and “Early Christ- 
ian” revealingly share the interregnum 
between Roman and mediaeval; and a 
distribution map. Ancient and officially- 
guarded Scotland, in effect, is summarised 
in one’s pocket. H. V. M. R. 


New College, Oxford, and Its Buildings, by 
A. H. Smith. 84 in. xi + 192 pp. + (15) pls. 
text illus. Lond., &c.: Oxford U.P. 1952. 
£1 ts, 


This is a book of exceptional interest to all 
architects who have to design accommo- 
dation for collegiate buildings. The Warden 
of New College has obviously studied 
carefully the various alterations and addi- 
tions demanded by changing taste which 
have taken place in the college during the 
past five and a half centuries. He shows 
that William of Wykeham, the founder, 
created a model in his New College build- 
ings which greatly influenced the design of 
other colleges after his time. This was one 
of the first breaks from the monastic 
planning of the Middle Ages. The founder 
gave much thought to the statutes and the 
general arrangement of his new buildings, 
and the reader will be impressed by the 
thoroughness of his inception. A new idea 
arose in the planning of the chapel and the 
hall as one unit, soon to be copied by All 
Souls College and Magdalen College. 

It is a matter of regret that, owing to the 
lack of accommodation in the 17th century, 
the walls of the great quadrangle were 
raised to form a second floor, thereby 
losing the scale of the original buildings. 
This loss is further emphasised by the 
insertion of 18th-century sash windows. 

Much recent interest has been aroused in 
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Wyatt's 18th-century library, now being 
restored owing to the ravages of the death- 
watch beetle. A detailed account of this 
work is given in Appendix III. From this 
it can be seen that the reconstruction of the 
founder's library below that of Wyatt's 
will provide the college with an exceedingly 
interesting room, containing many original 
features 
An additional attraction of the book is 
that the author has spent the major part 
of his life in these buildings. 
R. FIELDING DODD [F] 


Architectural and Engineering Law, by 
Bernard Tomson. 9 in. xiii + 424 pp. New 
York: Reinhold; Lond.: Chapman & Hall. 
(1951.} £2 16s. 


Building Practice Manual, by Roy W. 
White. 9} in. vii 307 pp. text illus. 
Boston: Heath; Lond.: Chapman & Hall. 
[1952.] £1 19s. 

We know from the favourable reception 
which both these books are enjoying in 
the United States that they are reliable and 
valuable sources of information. It is 
equally apparent that to the majority of 
British professional readers they are far 
less important. American building practice 
differs enough from British to restrict greatly 
the practical usefulness of Roy White’s 
manual in Britain, while wrestling with our 
own law already occupies so much of the 
time of architects and engineers over here 
that they will feel little inclination to study 
the legal problems of their colleagues in 
America, eagerly sympathetic as they un- 
doubtedly feel about them. A few, of 
course, may find comparisons instructive, 
and there are conceivably rare, but urgent, 
occasions when both volumes will be sought 
on the reference shelf. For these reasons 
we are grateful that they can be found in 
the Institute Library. Ui ate 


North Devon; South Devon; London, 
except the cities of London and West- 
minster: all by Nikolaus Pevsner. (The 
Buildings of England series.) 74 in. var. pp. 
and pls. folding maps. Harmondsworth: 
Penguin Books. 1952. 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 6s. 


Cornwall, Notts and Middlesex were the 
first volumes in this series, published in 
1951; they were reviewed in the 1951-52 
JOURNAL issues. They are astonishing 
compilations, and make one wonder how 
on earth the facts, especially on the smaller 
buildings, could have been found: unlike 
the Monuments Commission, they include 
up to our own times, and indeed the 
references to the originators of the turn of 
the century (e.g. Voysey and Sedding) are 
among the most useful features. Some of 
the definitions in the glossary—e.g. ‘block 
capital’ (the cubiform or cushion type) and 
the ‘dagger’ (small ogee tracery light)—are 
misleading, as they appear not to be in our 
dictionaries, and may be translations of 
continental terms; ‘pendentive’ appears in 
its French form. In the ‘Orders’ diagram the 
‘entablature’ should be shown to include 
the cornice as well, and the ‘Tudor’ arch 
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surely is primarily the ‘four-centred’ 
one, rather than the debased straight- 
upper-parts version. 

The London volume deserves special 
mention for its amazing comprehensiveness 
and yet compactness. H. V. M. R. 


The Modern Shop, by Bryan and Norman 


Westwood. 94 in. ~ 7 in. 183 pp. incl. 
front. and pp. of illus. text illus. Architl. 
Press. 1952. £1 10s. 


A measure of the material prosperity of 
a society is the number and elegance of 
its shops. Napoleon’s famous taunt of a 
‘nation of shopkeepers’ is really a flattering 
acknowledgment of England’s commercial 
supremacy. Now, with the range of com- 
modities required by our own society ever 
increasing, the importance of the shop 
grows in it, as witness developments in the 
United States since the war. Bryan and 
Norman Westwood have therefore written 
a very timely book, which should prove 
most useful to architects called upon to 
design shops—one of the few fields left to 
those in private practice. They have written 
from their own great experience as shop 
architects, and the careful study they have 
made of the subject has produced extremely 
valuable information, clearly and concisely 
set out. 

Starting from market research and the 
selection of the site—not often the responsi- 
bility of the architect—there are chapters 
on planning, on the requirements of 
different types of shops, including a par- 
ticularly detailed study of the self-service 
shop; on the materials and methods of 
construction available, with—most im- 
portant—their comparative costs; descrip- 
tions of the various surface finishes with 
assessments of their suitability for interiors 
and exteriors; comprehensive notes on the 
specialised requirements of shopfitting, such 
as fixtures and fittings, blinds, fascias, 
signs and canopies; full treatment of the 
ancillary services, lighting, heating, and 
ventilation; practical advice on costs, and 
good advice on a multitude of relevant 
subjects, not omitting those, now so im- 
portant, of laws, by-laws, rules and 
regulations. In short, here is an up-to-date 
textbook covering all aspects of shop 
design, and its well-chosen headings, sub- 
headings and excellent indexes make it a 
very convenient work of reference. 

There are numerous illustrations of 
recent and not so recent shops both at 
home and abroad, and these do not form 
just another collection of photographs of 
shop fronts and interiors with . aesthetic 
criticisms attached, but are carefully 
selected to illustrate points made in the text. 
One of the best features in the book is the 
comparative treatment of details, such as 
stall risers, showcases, doors, lettering and 
other elements, in which it is fascinating 
to see the different solutions found by 
designers for similar problems. Very good, 
too, are the diagrams throughout the book, 
and very informative, when they explain 
the materials and construction shown on 
adjoining photographs. It is surprising 
how incomplete photographs can be as 















documents for reference and how my 
they need to be supplemented by drawing 
to be of any use. 
The ‘inside information’ which {i 
authors give is not so easy to come ly 
although reproductions of finished wo; 
abound; but it is very necessary to tha. 
designer if, in the exacting task of designingl° 
for a competitive world where an inadequarg ° 
solution means heavy loss of earnings for; 
client, the best use is to be made of th 
skill of the shopfitting trades. These ar 
fully maintaining their high standards 9 : 
craftsmanship and their efficiency in com 
pleting very complicated work to a definitg 
date, nearly always in difficult conditiong; 
and in what often seems an impossibly 
short time. They only need a supply of goog: 
designs to beat the world. As the Wes 
woods point out in their introduction, t 
shop is a changing concept reflecting ¢ 
way people live, and their book deals wi 
the position as it is now. In the future t 
treatment of individual shops as part of 
larger design, whilst retaining neces: 
freedom of expression, may demand mo 
imaginative handling, whether as fronts j 
the shopping street or, more attractively 
as pavilions set in carefully tended gardengh yndo 
and sylvan surroundings, such as those offtonfe 
the latest American shopping centres. 
MICHAEL EGAN [4h 























Architects’, Builders’, Civil and Highway" 
Engineers’ Reference Book. Sth ed. 0 “ 


A., B. and C. E. Reference Book. Evely 
Drury and others, eds. [Articles by C. H 
Aslin and others.] 103 in. xii + 971, etc 
pp. text illus. Newnes. 1952. £5 5s. rin 


The new edition of this massive standard). of 
reference book (for those professionally 
concerned with the design, constructiomh 
and equipment of buildings) has beenhio, | 
extended and retitled to include Highwaykince 
Engineering. There are now twenty-fiv 
sections, each subdivided for quick refer 
ence, and the whole book is very completelyfieen ; 
indexed. Among important articles atdine g, 
‘School Buildings’ by C. H. Aslin [FJ ag 
‘Building with Plastics’ by S. P. Jordan [Alkisne, 
and an outline of the scientific approach top. 
daylight illumination in buildings by Drhhe ; 
J. W. T. Walsh. It is impossible, however 
to summarise in a few lines the resouro 
of this thousand-page volume, which is 
notable achievement in teamwork by exper 
contributors, manufacturers, publishetSfyere 
editors and printers. 1953. 


Building & Public Works Administration 
Estimating & Costing, by Spence Geddes. 
4th ed. 93 in. 288 incl. x pp. text illus 
Newnes. 1952. £1 15s. 


A new edition, the third in four years, oq) 1 
comprehensive one-volume reference bool! 
on building and civil engineering practic]) 
in the administration of works of cot 
struction, estimating the cost of the work}, 
tendering for work, and costing the work 
of construction under the various col 
ponent operations. It is primarily intended 
for contractors, engineers and surveyots, 
but is sufficiently simple for student use. 


mu 
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Practice Notes 
vhich th 


come by dited by Charles Woodward [A] 


hed Worlly PARLIAMENT. Private Licence Build- 
"y to th, (Supervision). Asked what are his 
designing wylations concerning the inspection by 
nadequaig 1 authorities of houses being built under 
\ngs for @-ivate licence while they are in course of 
de of thfonstruction, the Parliamentary Secretary 
These arg, the Ministry of Housing and Local 
ndards of vernment replied: My right hon. Friend 
y I com#.; made no regulations on this matter 
a definit ut lam sending the hon. Member a copy 
ondition§: Circular 93/52 in which he will find a 
Mpossibl.-ommendation that the amount of super- 
ly Of googion exercised should be equivalent to that 
the Wesif.i; down in the scheme operated by the 
CtlOn, th#\stional House-Builders’ Registration 
cling thdrouncil. Apart from this, local authorities 
leals Withoye a statutory duty to see that local 
future thdvilding bye-laws are complied with and 
Part Ol @ mally make at least four inspections for 
NeCessalyahis purpose. (17 February 1953.) (Nore. 
and morrircylar 93/52 was published in the January 
herons sue of the JOURNAL at p. 106.) 

actively 
d gardeng{ondon Builders’ and Regional Builders’ 
> those ofronferences. Asked whether a decision to 
(res. Beer to the Monopolies Commission the 
EGAN |‘Butivities of the London Builders’ and 
Regional Builders’ Conferences has yet 
ben reached, the Minister of Works 
1 ed. offttlied: No decision has yet been taken. 
k. Evelyq Asked further how many contracts have 
y C. Hpen awarded by his Department to 
971. etc Puilders who have not signed the declara- 
é ion drawn up by his Department and since 
ndopted by a number of local authorities, 
standatiire object of which is to curtail the activities 
essionalliir the London Builders’ Conference, the 
structlOMMinister of Works replied: The declara- 
has ion has been issued by my Department 
HighWajkince | October 1951 for all building works 
venty-lVGver £3,000 in any part of the country. 
ick refettone hundred and sixty-five contracts have 
ompletelifeen awarded to firms who have not signed 
icles athe declaration. 
slin [F]} Asked further how many builders have 
rdan [A}kioned the declaration drawn up by his 
roach !enartment with the object of curtailing 
Ss by Difie activities of the London Builders’ 
howevel¥Conference to the nearest convenient date, 
resourcetthe Minister of Works replied: Up to the 
hich is end of January last 457 firms have signed 
by expeltihe declaration; approximately 53 of these 
ublishet}were in the London area. (17 February 
1953.) 


Highwa 


istration) Building Costs (Increase). Asked by what 
- Geddesfetcentage building costs increased in 
Scotland in 1952 as compared with 1951; 


and what were the corresponding: per- 
centage increases in each of the last six 
years, the Minister of Works replied: 
Estimates of the changes in building costs 
between 1946 and 1949, averaged for Great 
Britain as a whole for all types of work, 
were included in the Working Party’s 
Report on Building published in 1950. 
Estimates have been made by my Depart- 
ment by the same method to cover the 
succeeding years. The Minister then gave 
the figures set out in Table I below. 

The Minister went on: Separate figures 
do not exist for Scotland but there is no 
reason to suppose that there is any very 
marked variation between Scotland and 
the rest of Great Britain. (17 February 1953.) 


People’s Houses. Asked what proportion 
of the houses built by local authorities in 
1952 were of the People’s House design, 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government replied: 
I regret that it is not possible readily to 
ascertain how many houses completed in 
1952 were People’s Houses; but 44 per cent 
of the three-bedroom traditional houses 
in local authorities’ tenders approved in 
January 1952 were People’s Houses. By 
December 1952 the proportion had risen to 
79 per cent. (24 February 1953.) 


Traditional and Non-Traditional Houses. 
Asked what is the estimated life of non- 
traditional houses and of traditional houses 
respectively, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Local Government 
and Housing replied: Traditional houses 
and non-traditional houses of the types 
approved for local authorities’ programmes 
are both accepted for loan and subsidy 
purposes as having a life of at least 60 years. 
(24 February 1953.) 


Housing Act 1949 (Improvement Grants). 
Asked how many grants have been made 
for improvements by persons other than 
local authorities under Section 20 of the 
Housing Act 1949; and what expenditure 
has been incurred, giving separate figures 
for each year, the Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government replied: Grants have been 
approved for 2,239 dwellings up to the end 
of 1952. Of these, 526 were approved by 
the end of 1950, 851 in 1951 and 862 in 
1952. I have not complete information on 
the expenditure involved since the claims 
I have received from local authorities to 
date cover only 623 dwellings. These total 
£106,640. The Parliamentary Secretary then 
gave the figures for each year as set out in 
Table II. (24 February 1953.) 
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Table Il 
Improvement Grants under the Housing 
Act 1949 
1949-50 7 dwellings £1,067 
1950-51 111 dwellings £16,574 
1951-52 350 dwellings £62,432 
1952-53 155 dwellings £26,567 
Flats, London. Asked to estimate the 


number of flats of average size which could 
be provided by local authorities in London 
out of the building resources which will be 
required to construct the £10 million worth 
of office accommodation in Central Lon- 
don, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
replied: This would depend upon the 
design and method of construction of the 
flats. (24 February 1953.) 


Land Sold to Local Authorities. Asked 
whether he would give an assurance that 
the owners who sold land by agreement to 
public authorities at existing use value 
would not be treated less favourably in the 
matter of compensation than those whose 
land was compulsorily acquired, the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
replied: Yes. No distinction will be made 
between those who sold by agreement and 
those whose land was bought under com- 
pulsory powers. The Government propose 
to pay to all owners who have sold land to 
a public authority at existing use value the 
full amount of any claim admitted for pay- 
ment from the £300 million fund. Where 
the claim covers a larger area than was 
acquired the appropriate part of the claim 
will be paid. This applies to all sales 
effected before the coming into operation 
of the legislation which the Government 
plan to introduce next session. (19 February 
1953.) 


Contractors. Asked what steps he has taken 
to discover how many of the contractors 
engaged in the erection of Coronation seats 
are members of the London Builders’ 
Conference, the Minister of Works replied: 
As indicated in my reply of 17 February, 
a form of declaration was issued to all firms 
tendering for the erection of stands by my 
Department. Of the six contracts placed, 
three are with firms who signed the 
declaration. (3 March 1953.) 


Contracts. Asked why he continues to 
award contracts to firms which have 
refused to sign the declaration issued by his 
Department in October 1951, the Minister 
of Works replied: It is the practice of 
Government Departments to invite tenders 
from a limited number of firms selected 
because of their capacity to undertake the 
work. It is then the normal rule to accept 
the lowest tender. (3 March 1953.) 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 
BILL 1952. This Bill passed its Third 
Reading in the House of Commons on 
26 February last, and will now be con- 
sidered by the House of Lords. The Bill 
relieves the Treasury of the duty of making 
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a scheme to pay out £300 million to pur- 
chase all the development rights, im- 
mediate or remote. It also abolishes 
Development Charge on development begun 
after a specified date. 

A second Bill will be introduced in the 
autumn to satisfy claims in such manner 
as may be provided in the Bill. The 
Government’s intentions in this respect were 
referred to in ‘Practice Notes’ in the 
December JOURNAL at p. 60. 


QUICKER COMPLETION OF HOUSE 
INTERIORS. What is known as the Bailey 
Report has now been published by H.M.S.O. 
and is obtainable price 3s. 6d. net. The 
Committee’s terms of reference were ‘to 
consider and report on what action can be 
taken to increase speed and efficiency in 
the construction of house interiors’. The 
Report endorses the recommendations of 
the Working Party made in January 1950 
and also those of the Girdwood Com- 
mittee in their three reports. (See pages 
186-7.) 


R.LB.A. FORM OF CONTRACT. In 
the Articles of Agreement in the R.J.B.A. 
Standard Form of Contract (where Quanti- 
ties form part) it is recited that the draw- 
ings showing the work to be done, therein 
referred to as the Contract Drawings, and 
the Bills of Quantities describing the work 
to be done, have been signed by or on 
behalf of the parties to the Contract. 

It is suggested by the Joint Contracts 
Tribunal that in addition to these signatures 
it might be desirable as a matter of practice 
that the Contract Drawings should also 
bear the signature of the Quantity Surveyor 
named in the Contract, as evidence that the 
Contract Drawings were those from which 
he had prepared the Bills of Quantities 
forming part of the Contract. 

LAW CASES 

Jarvis v. The War Damage Commission. 
This case was tried in the Chancery 
Division of the High Court on 22 January 
1953 and concerned the question whether, 
if it was ‘impossible’ to repair the war 
damage without carrying out other work, 
the latter should be considered as part of 
the making good of the war damage. The 
cost of making good the war damage was 
£109 7s., and the cost of the other work, 
not approved as war damage, was 
£306 12s. 6d. 

In giving judgment the Judge said that 
the question could not be answered on a 
ground of principle but only on the facts 
of each particular case, and the solution 
had to be found by an appeal to common 
sense. If the ‘impossibility’ could be 
described as a physical impossibility, then 
prima facie it should be made possible by 
the appropriate method of doing the 
disputed work, as it did not involve any 
palpable absurdity such as spending £1,000 
to make possible an expenditure of £100. 
His Lordship said he was left in com- 
plete doubt as to whether the Commission 
said or did not say or thought or did not 
think that the alleged impossibility was 
a physical impossibility, but the only 
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reasonably plain statement which he could 
find that they had made was contained in 
the Treasury Solicitor’s letter of 2 October 
1951, where it was said not that ‘it is to be 
taken as an assumption’ but that ‘it is to 
be taken as a fact’ that the repair of the 
admitted war damage ‘physically’ could 
not be done unless the disputed work or 
some of it was also done. This was an 
admission of fact, plainly stated, and what- 
ever qualifications or contradictions may 
have been introduced into the controversy 
later on, the Commission were not entitled 
to resile from the position which they had 
then set up. Prima facie, the impossibility 
was of such a character that the disputed 
work was ancillary to or part of the main 
work. The result was that the applicant 
was entitled under the usual conditions as 
part of the cost of making good under 
Section 8 (2) of the War Damage Act 1943 
not only to the sum of £109 7s. but also to 
the further sum of £306 12s. 6d. 

Judgment was given for the applicant 
with costs. (The case is reported in THE 
ESTATES GAZETTE for 31 January 1953 and 
in CURRENT PROPERTY LAW for February 
1953.) 


Muir y. James. This case was considered 
by the Court of Appeal on 28 January last, 
and was a claim by the plaintiff, a builder, 
for £48 8s. 6d. for work and labour. The 
premises were converted into flats and a 
garage built by a company, for whom the 
plaintiff worked, and for that work licences 
were required and were obtained. The 
plaintiff contended that he was employed 
personally to do the work to which his 
claim related. A licence was not issued for 
that work, which included cutting back 
garden beds, excavating to form a road to 
the garage, and taking down and rebuilding 
part of a dwarf wall. The defendant con- 
tended that the work was within Defence 
Regulation 56A, and that as it was not 
licensed the plaintiff's claim could not 
succeed. He also contended that the work 
should be regarded as part of the building 
of the garage, or so closely connected with 
it as not to be treated as covered by the 
provision as to the value of work that could 
be done without a licence. The County 
Court Judge had found that the defendant 
ordered the garden work and was personally 
responsible. 

The Court of Appeal, in dismissing the 
defendant’s appeal, did not think that the 
work came within the words in the Regula- 
tion ‘services for a building’ and doubted 
whether it came within the word ‘road’. 
The work was clearing away obstructions 
and making a garden path wide enough for 
a motor car. The Court came to the con- 
clusion that, assuming that the work was 
within the general words of Regulation 
56A, the free allowance was available to 
cover it. The work was ordered separately, 
and was not within the specification on 
which the licence was obtained. 

The defendant’s appeal was accordingly 
dismissed with costs. (THE ESTATES GAZETTE, 
28 February 1953.) 
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The country of origin and date 
are given first. The film is in monochrom 
unless otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mp 
and 16 mm.) are given. Sound films q 
marked ‘sd’, and silent ‘si’. The running tin 
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is given in minutes. This se 
(F) indicates free distribution. bra 
(A) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. Phe oe 
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Building in Stone o : 
Britain 1951 (F) The Di 

Te 


Summary. The preparation and use 
various types of stone. Historical uses 
stone. Different types of stone; the 
quarrying, preparation and properties; thei 
use in contemporary building. 
Appraisal. A very complete and informatiy 
film. With so much ground covered, how 
ever, there is a tendency for interest to flagrlté K 
towards the end: this might have beqU-S. ! 
avoided if the film had been made in typublis 


















16 sd., 30 min. Obtainable from 
London Association of Master Sto 
Masons, 47 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Parapet Walls 
Britain 1951 (F) 


them. 


Appraisal. A clear and concise expositiog. 
of the subject in which intelligent use ha 
been made of colour. It serves to illustrat 
B.R.S. Digest No. 11, Damp-proof Course 
in Parapet Walls, and is a valuable fil 
for both architects and students. 

16 sd., 9 min. Colour. Obtainable fro 
the Building Research Station, Garston 
Watford, Herts. 


Rubber in Building 
Britain 1951 (F) 
Summary. The various uses to which rubbeg’alua 
is put in the building of a block of flatspie bi 
Its use in contractor’s equipment, preflue 
stressing concrete beams, sound-proofingoble 
system of floating floor construction ail sl 
mountings for machinery, latex cemen Mr. 
composition floor finishes, in sheet for 
for formwork of precast concrete, insulat 
ing cables in electric work, rubber base 
paints, upholstery work. 


Appraisal. The idea of illustrating by mean 
of a single building the uses to which rubbe reser 
can be put is a good one, though from th he an 
architect’s point of view there is rather to 
much emphasis on the use of rubber iq today 
building plant. The photography is g00§),+ 
and the commentary terse and informative}, 4, 
An interesting film. one of a series on rubbe] himbe 
in which some of its uses are clearing 6, 
explained. 


: : Point 

16 sd., 18 min. Obtainable from Souné};,, 
Services Ltd., Guild House, Upper 5 funga 
Martin’s Lane, W.C.2. Made for th bven j 


British Rubber Development Board. 


R.I.B.A. — MARC 








~ Review of Construction 





of releg 
nochro ) M . l 
GS and Materials 
films q 
ining ti 
This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialised 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
ivable. Phe Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 
: : Telephone: Garston 2246 
The Officer-in-charge, The Building Research Station Scottish Laboratory, Thorntonhall, near Glasgow. 
Telephone: Busby 1171. 
The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 
Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 
1 use of e Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
il uses Telephone: Abbey 3333. 


ne; theiffhe Director, The Building Centre, 26 Store Street, Tottenham Court Road, London, W.C.\. 


ties; theig Telephone: Museum 5400 (10 lines). 









n : 0372. 
format Telephone: Douglas 


d, how 
te fn fe ire Resistance of Concrete Floors. The 


ave befU-S. National Bureau of Standards have 
ie in tyquolished a report (Building Materials and 
film wigtructures Report No. 134), under the above 
:mentanfflle, on fire resistance tests they have carried 
rom Thput on some reinforced concrete slab floors 
or Stonith gravel aggregate. Because the American 
a 4 onditions of test and time-temperature 
kurve are very similar to those in B.S. 476, 
Ithese tests should form useful evidence to 
kompare with our own. For some years 
past a series of full-scale fire resistance tests 
n elements of structure, including floors 



















tand that a full report on these tests is now 
. fn the hands of H.M. Stationery Office and 
“Bvill be published in due course. 


ood Preservation. The importance at- 
ched to the preservation of wood from 
ecay, whether caused by insect or fungal! 
ttack, is shown by the success of the 
1952 annual convention of the British 
Vood Preserving Association, held in 
ambridge last June, of which the official 
ecord has recently been published. The 
welve papers presented ranged from the 


ont, pregalue of fire-retardant treatments and the 
-proofing0blems of timber-preserving plant, to 
‘tructionfail sleeper preservation in Australia. 


cemeng Mr. Kenneth J. Lindy [F], putting the 
eet forngtchitect’s point of view in his paper on 
insulatf/te Need for Timber Preservation in 


, 


er basedfresent-day Building, said that timber is one 
of the oldest building materials known to 
lan and has shown itself remarkably 
esistant to decay without any special 
teservative treatment, as is witnessed by 
he ancient timber buildings existing today. 
: Why, then, should timber require treatment 
oday? ‘It is of fundamental importance 
Phat this point be clarified if the architect, 
ei builder and financier are to be satisfied that 
yn ru i timber preservation in buildings is no mere 
> cleat tad or commercial imposition.’ Mr. Lindy 
pointed out that the reasons why preserva- 
lion against disease caused by insect or 
lungal attack appears to be justified today, 
even in the face of the historical record of 
limber, seem to fall under the headings 
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The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


(a) the limited number of examples by 
which we judge the past, (b) the virtual 
elimination of hardwoods for carcassing, 
(c)thechanged growthcharacters of available 
softwoods, (d) present-day constructional 
methods, and (e) the increased number of 
sources of fungal and insect attack. In think- 
ing of the minority of examples which 
have survived we lose sight of—or rather 
never saw—the majority that have long 
since disappeared. 

Dr. R. C. Fisher (Forest Products 
Research Laboratory) said that it would be 
very useful if there could be developed 
some regular system of service records of 
treatments specified by architects in con- 
nection with the repair of churches. 

The report can be obtained from the 
British Wood Preserving Association, 6 
Southampton Place, London, W.C.1, price 
8s. 6d. including postage. 


A new information filing service. One of 
the difficulties in keeping a filing system in 
convenient working order is the differing 
shapes and sizes in which manufacturing 
firms and suppliers send out their descriptive 
literature. Aware of this, a new organisa- 
tion, Industrial Mailing Services, have 
formed themselves to improve the situation. 
They propose to issue binders, bound in 
leather-cloth and of overall size 103 in. by 
93 in. by 34 in., to take literature 10 in. 
by 9 in. specially printed with the contents 
arranged as far as possible in a consistent 
manner. This standard literature will be in 
loose-leaf form for insertion under main 
tabulated headings divided into sub- 
classifications. Monthly mailings will be 
made of new specifications of building 
materials and services, and by means of 
prongs in the binder they can quickly be 
inserted in their proper place. Manilla 
index sheets will separate the classifica- 
tions. The subscription rate is three 
guineas a year. 

The service will be known as the I.M.S. 
Specifile and will be launched towards the 
end of this year; meanwhile, inquiries 
should be addressed to Industrial Mailing 
Services, 26 Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. (Telephone, MINcing Lane 
6763/4.) 


The plastic theory of design. In matters 
concerning structural steelwork the plastic 
theory has emerged from the laboratory and 
is now in more or less common parlance, 
the name of Professor J. F. Baker, of Cam- 
bridge University, being closely associated 
with it. The Professor ‘saw in the plastic 
theory not only a means of determining the 
ultimate strength of beams and rigid 
frames, but also the possibility of evolving 
an entirely new and much more rational 
method of designing them’. 

In collaboration with the British Welding 
Research Association a panel of engineers 
appointed by the British Constructional 
Steelwork Association, and including a 
member of Professor Baker’s Cambridge 
team, have now published a _ technical 
brochure which is the first of a series setting 
out the method of design in a form cal- 
culated to appeal to the structural en- 
gineer; it is called The collapse method of 
design, being the application of the plastic 
theory to the design of mild steel beams and 
rigid frames. B.C.S.A. publication No. 5, 
1952. It can be obtained from the B.C.S.A., 
Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, 
S.W.1, free of charge, so long as stocks 
remain. The brochure is clearly and simply 
written, but is not for those to whom the 
theoretical design of steelwork does not 
make a definite appeal. 


Solid fuel and appliances. In 1951 a pilot 
survey into the domestic consumption of 
solid fuel was carried out for the Women’s 
Advisory Council on Solid Fuel, and it was 
of such interest and value that in 1952 the 
Coal Utilisation Council commissioned a 
survey on a wider scale. The result has 
now been published, and the Council hope 
that it will be of help to all those concerned 
with the efficient use of solid: fuel for 
domestic purposes. 

2,050 housewives were questioned, the 
inquiry being spread over Greater London, 
the south and west, Wales, the Midlands 
and the north, and Scotland, the income 
groups ranging from under £260 p.a. 
(Class E) to over £1,000 p.a. (Class A). 
The survey shows that 98 per cent of the 
families use solid fuel to heat their main 
living-room; in Class A 89 per cent have 
open fires in that room, but only 56 per cent 
in Class E; 4 per cent in Class A have 
ranges or cookers in the main room and 
39 per cent in Class E. Commenting on this 
the Council say that the figures confirm 
what they have always regarded as the two 
basic assumptions of any fuel policy, that 
the main domestic space-heating load is 
carried by solid fuel and that the traditional 
love of the open fire is firmly woven into the 
pattern of family life. 

‘What emerges strongly at the same time, 
however, is that at the lower end of the 
income scale the main room is heated by an 
appliance which does another job as well, 
usually cooking. This, combined with the 
ingrained preference for a fire around 
which the family can gather, points the 
way to the type of appliance which will 
be in demand for reconditioning older 
terrace houses.’ 
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Sixty-seven per cent knew that there 
were such things as continuous burning fires, 
but only 18 per cent had heard of convector 
fires. In this connection it is noted that 
economy in money and/or fuel, not fuel 
efficiency, was the thought uppermost 
in the minds of those who said they 
might consider installing one of the new 
appliances. 

The title of the report is A Survey into the 
Domestic Use of Solid Fuel and Solid Fuel 
Appliances in Great Britain; it may be 
obtained from the Coal Utilisation Coun- 
cil, 3 Upper Belgrave Street, London, 
S.W.1, price 6s. 


Window Cleaning. A letter has been 
received from the Pall Mall Window 
Cleaning Company Ltd. referring to the 
problem of cleaning certain types of 
windows. The company write, ‘The main 
type of windows concerned are those on 
staircases where the glass extends from the 
ground floor (or basement) to the top floor, 
without the necessary number of panes 
being made to open. The only way of 
cleaning the exterior of these windows is by 
the use of a bosun’s chair, or cradle, which 
adds considerably to the cost of cleaning. 
Would it not be possible for your Institute 
to take this matter up with your members, 
as it seems absurd that, in these days of 
advanced building technique, the window 
cleaners’ angle should not be taken into 
account, especially from a safety point 
of view.” 

No doubt most architects have the 
problem in mind when designing the 
fenestration of their buildings; nevertheless 
it is certainly a point to be remembered. 
Readers will recall that in the May 1952 
JOURNAL a description was given of the 
arrangements made at Lever House, New 
York, where the architects laid a rail track 
round the roof, on which a mobile sus- 
pended scaffold ran, controlled by a push 
button. Mr. W. A. Allen’s remark that 
glass that cannot be cleaned frequently is 
not worth very much to anybody, adds 
emphasis to the Pall Mall Window Cleaning 
Company’s letter. 


More Catalogia. The Allied Ironfounders 
Ltd. have produced a book that goes far 
beyond cataloguing their cooking and 
heating appliances, as it deals with the 
problem of meeting the triple need of 
cooking, space and water heating with 
special reference to the house designs shown 
in Houses 1952, the second supplement to 
the Housing Manual 1949; the book is 
therefore intended for all who are con- 
cerned with low-cost housing. 

After giving a description of some of the 
firm’s appliances and some notes on 
installation the book turns to the plans 
shown in Houses 1952; these are illustrated 
on left-hand pages and on the corre- 
sponding right-hand pages the designs are 
repeated and the apartments are shaded 
according to three, or four, different 
treatments giving full or background 
heating, while the fireplaces are marked 
with a number indicating the particular 
appliance that is suggested. Thus the 
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shading shows at a glance which rooms will 
receive full or background heating by 
means of the suggested appliances. The 
cubic capacity of each room is marked on 
the plans, on the assumption that the 
ceiling height is 8 ft. In two cases additional 
ground and _ first-floor plans are given 
which are designs suggested by the firm’s 
own experience. Appendices deal with 
chimney construction, the hot-water 
system, and convection heating, the last 
two being illustrated by diagrams. 

The book is not for sale but will be 
supplied to all who are interested in build- 
ing, if application is made to Allied Iron- 
founders, Ltd., 28 Brook Street, London, 
W.1. 


Domestic Gas Appliances. The Gas Council, 
of 1 Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1, 
have issued a list of tested and approved 
domestic gas appliances; it is called List 
No. 2, October 1952, and cancels List 
No. | of September 1951. The list has been 
prepared in consultation with the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power and includes cooking 
appliances, refrigerators, space-heating ap- 
pliances, water heaters, wash boilers and 
washing machines, clothes airing and 
drying cabinets, sundry appliances, and an 
index of manufacturers. All the appliances 
have been tested and approved in the Gas 
Council’s laboratories. 

The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government have called the attention of 
housing authorities and county councils to 
the list and recommend that any gas 
appliances installed in houses should be 
selected from those in the list. In a foreword 
in the list it is stated that it will be readily 
understood that in the circumstances 
existing today certain designs of appliances 
may go out of production, but Gas Boards 
are in a position to give up-to-date advice. 


Gypsum Plaster. The British Plaster Board 
Ltd. have issued their gypsum manual, 
Part 1, which gives model specifications for 
work involving gypsum plaster materials. 
The manual is divided into sections dealing 
with walls, ceilings, and so on, and an 
index gives quick reference to each section. 
The southern sales office of the firm is at 
Morris House, 1-5 Jermyn Street, London, 
S.W.1, and the northern sales office is at 
Birkenhead Road, Wallasey, Cheshire. 


Timber Connectors. Those interested in the 
various forms of timber connectors, their 
design data, spacing and allowable loads, 
should apply to Messrs. MacAndrews and 
Forbes Ltd., 2 Caxton Street, London, 
S.W.1, for their booklet Design Manual 
for Timber Connector Construction. 


Hermeseal roof insulation. The Hermeseal 
draught-excluding strips for doors and 
windows are well known, but it may not be 
general knowledge that the firm also supply 
roof insulation. It is made of glass silk in 
the form of | in. bitumen-bonded mat and 
can be laid either between or across the 
ceiling joists. The material does not absorb 
moisture and is vermin and rot-proof, and 
has no odour. It is only fitted by the firm’s 






own specially-trained technicians and the 
cost is 9s. per sq. yd. complete ply 
travelling expenses ex works. U value, 0-25 
Further particulars may be had from 
Messrs. British Hermeseal Ltd., of 4 Par 
Lane, London, W.1. 


Codes of Practice recently published 

C.P. 112. 100. Preservative treatment for 
timber used in Buildings. This Code deak 
with the preservation of timber, by mean; 
of wood preservatives, against fungal and 
insect attack, and recommendations are 
given for the structural use of preserved 
timbers in buildings, but the Code does 
not deal with the protection of timbers 
against fire or mechanical damage, nor with 
the methods of minimising the decay hazard 
of untreated timber by means of seasoning, 
ventilation and painting. 

The circumstances are mentioned jn 
which the use of preservative treatments 
against fungal and insect attack are de. 
sirable, and there are notes on the dura- 
bility of the different species of timber 
The varieties and types of wood-destroying 
fungi and insects are described, and also 
the effects of their attacks. 

The factors affecting the choice of pre- 
servative, the preparation of timber for 
treatment and the methods of treatment 
and conditioning after treatment are dis- 
cussed. Types of preservative and methods 
of application are set out in a table. 

The Code can be obtained from the 
British Standards Institution price 35. post 
free; it is also included in C.P. 112 (1952) 
The structural use of timber in buildings, 
which has been published at 10s. 6d. 


British Standards recently published. 

B.S. 1142: 1953. Fibre Building Boards. 
This B.S. specifies rigid boards, made by 
a felting process from an aqueous sus- 
pension of wood or other vegetable fibre. 
Contents: definitions of various grades of 
fibre building board, thicknesses, mean 
density, minimum breaking load, water 
absorption. Flame retardant boards. Ap- 
pendices describing various methods of 
test. Price 4s. net. 


B.S. 1567: 1953. Wood Door Frames and 


Linings. Scope; quality, construction and i 


range of types and sizes of standard wood 
frames and linings for external and internal 
doors; also external door frames with wing 
lights. Contents: types and sizes and 
sections (illustrated), construction, ad- 
hesives, finish, knotting and priming, type 
and size references. Price 4s. net. 


B.S. 1186: Part 1: 1952. Quality of timber 
and workmanship in joinery. Part 1: Quality 
of timber. This Standard relates to joinery 
in softwoods and in such hardwoods as ar¢ 
now being used as substitutes for softwoods. 
Contents: quality of timber for joinery, 
including grain, defects, knots, decay an¢ 
insect attack. Plywood is also briefly dealt 


with. Appendices give tables of softwoods,}. 
light and medium hardwoods, with thei'f- 


names, characteristics, weight and _ suita- 
bility for defined positions, and a guide to 
grades of softwoods suitable for joinery. 
Obtainable from the B.S.I. price 4s. net. 
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ye Hundred and Fifteenth Annual General 
{ecting, Tuesday 5 May 1953 at 6 p.m. The 
ne Hundred and Fifteenth Annual General 
{eeting will be held on Tuesday 5 May 1953 
6 p.m. for the following purposes: 

To read the Minutes of the Seventh General 


eal and Meeting held on 31 March 1953; formally to 
NS arehimit new members attending for the first 


eservedfime since their election. ; 
To receive the Annual Report of the Council 


le does 


timbersgad Committees for the official year 1952-53 
or with fopies of the Annual Report will be sent to 


hazard 
soning, 


members On 21 April). 

(Note: It will facilitate answers to questions 
f members will give the Secretary prior notice 
f any questions which they may wish to ask. 


ned in\\otices should be in the Secretary’s hands not 
itmentsfater than 28 April. This will not preclude 
are de- es from asking questions on the Annual 


e dura- 
timber 
troying 
nd also 


lor the ensuing year. 


he meeting.) 


eport without giving prior notice.) 
To nominate two members as Hon. Auditors 


(Light refreshments will be provided before 


of pre-MMinutes VI. Session 1952-1953. At the Sixth 
ber forfGeneral Meeting of the Session, 1952-1953, 
-atmentfeld on Tuesday 3 March 1953 at 6 p.m., 


ire dis- Mr. 


Howard Robertson, 


M.C., A.R.A., 


1ethods PA-D.G., President, in the Chair. 


- the Pembers and guests. 


The meeting was attended by about 450 


The Minutes of the Fifth General Meeting 


3s. POSt Bld on Tuesday 3 February 1953 having been 
| 1952) published in the JOURNAL, were taken as read, 
dildings. onfirmed and signed as correct. 


Boards. 
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The following members attending for the 
fist time since their election were formally 
rimitted by the President :— 


H. S. Jaretzki 


D. R. Hance 
N. V. Hyde 
J. H. Ingham 
B. 
N. 


B. D. H. Meehan 
. S. Milton 

. L. Molesworth 
. Nash 

. H. Nock 

. C. H. Odam 

. M. Paterson 

. Pittendrigh 
. R. Plincke 

iss M. E. Rice 
V. Robinson 
iss R. A. Robson 
C. Roe 

S. Shaw 


Ne 


el a | 
weO>a 


— 
= 


zPozHzZ 


. W. Stevens 
A 


ProrSr 


. E. H. Sursham 


otes and Notices 


S. W. Szczerbowicz Miss A. M. L. H. 


Miss J. M. Tapp Towns 

E. J. Taylor G. A. Trevett 

G. H. F. Thompson R. J. Vincent 

O. E. Thompson W. A. T. Walker 
J. B. Thomson W. E. Wall 

D. V. Thornton D. T. Waters 

H. W. Thynne D. Willems 


AS LICENTIATES 


D. M. N. Mackintosh D. T. Walters 
L. F. S. Tomei 


Mr. Osbert Lancaster [Hon. A] having read 
a Paper on ‘The Future of the Past: Some 
Thoughts on Preservation’, a discussion ensued 
and on the motion of Mr. James Laver, C.B.E., 
seconded by Sir Hugh Casson, M.A. (Cantab) 
[F], a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Lancaster by acclamation and was briefly 
responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.30 p.m. 


Cancellation of Lecture, 21 April. Owing to the 
sudden death of Dr. C. Roland Woods, the 
lecture which was to have been given on the 
21 April has been cancelled. 


R.I.B.A. Reception Friday 29 May 1953. The 
R.I.B.A. Annual Reception will be held on 
Friday 29 May 1953 from 9 p.m. until 1 a.m. 
The President and Mrs. Robertson will receive 
the guests in the Henry Florence Hall from 
9 p.m. to 9.45 p.m. and there will be dancing 
from 9.45 p.m. until 1 a.m. Evening dress will 
be worn. 

Tickets are 15s. each and applications, which 
must be accompanied by the necessary remit- 
tance, should be made to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. Payment must be made by crossed 
cheque, money order or postal order. 


British Architects’ Conference, Canterbury and 
Folkestone 1953. All Members and Students 
of the R.I.B.A. and of the Architectural 
Association and the Allied Societies are 
cordially invited to attend the Conference to 
be held in Canterbury and Folkestone from 
10 to 13 June. Full particulars and the appli- 
cation form are enclosed with this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

It will greatly facilitate the arrangements if 
all who propose to attend the Conference will 
complete the application form and return it to 
the Secretary, R.I.B.A., as early as possible, 
but in any case not later than 16 May. 

Special attention is drawn to the note on 
page 4 of the programme and to the necessity 
of reserving hotel accommodation without 
delay. 


Kalendar 1952-53: Correction. P. 228. 
Holmes: (Miss) Aileen Shirley. The address is 
5J Hyde Park Mansions. 


Disciplinary Action. Messrs. C. M. Master 
[Fellow], L. V. Sathe [Associate], and G. M. 
Bhuta [Associate], practising in partnership at 
34-38 Hamam Street, Fort, Bombay, India, 
were reprimanded by decree of the Council 
dated 3 March 1953, made pursuant to the 
Bye-laws. 


Associates and the Fellowship. Associates who 
are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that if they wish to 
take advantage of the next available election 
they should send the necessary nomination 


forms to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., as soon as 
possible. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The Final Examination, November-December 
1952. The Final Examination was held in 
London, Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh and Belfast from the 
26 November to the 5 December 1952. Of the 


438 candidates examined, 


follows :— 


169 passed as 


Passed Whole Examination ‘ 99 


Passed Whole Examination, subject to 


approval of Thesis 23 
Passed Part 1 only 47 
169 


269 candidates were relegated. 


The successful candidates are as follows:— 


Whole Examination 


Ager: J. S. *Kind: A. O. 
Allward: L. J. Knight: A. J. 
Arnold: D. W. Korwin-Szymanow- 
Baldwin: J. E. ski: P 

Banks: R. V. Krzyzanowski: 
Bayley: A. C. W. J. 

Berresford: I. G. Launchbury: W. L. 
*Bolton: J. J. Legerton: O. W. 
*Bond: G. A. McCaughey: : 
Bone: A. F. i, A OL 
*Bousell: R. E. *McGurk: Thomas 
Bridle: D. D. Malyan: John 
Brown: Margaret Marsh: P. D. 
Cannon: G. L. *Mason: R. A. 

Chalkley: J. N. Miles: P. L. 

Chellis: R. V. Mistry: M. P. 
*Child: E. H. G. *Mitchell: R. F. 

Clarke: G. A. Mlek: W. 

Cole: J. A. Morrice: K. I. 

Cooke: G. F. Morris: Kenneth 

Cotterell: Prudence Munro: M. A. 

A. *Neve: E. E. 
Digby: J. L. *Newrick: F. J. 

*Dixon: H. R. M. Nind: N. F. 

Dowling: R. B. Oakley: Doreen M. 

Drawbridge: D. F. Owen: Geoffrey 

Duley: F. J. Owen: Richard 

Elliott: I. D. *Palmer: M. J. D. 
*Evans: J. D. Parris: D. N. J. 

Fallek: H. C. (Dis- Parsey: D. G. 

tinction in Thesis) Pearl: N. V. 

*Fiddies: C. E. Penketh: J. E. 

Fortlage: Catharine Pickard: E. F. 

A. Powell: K. R. 
Friend: P. D. Priest: E. G. 
Fulbeck: J.C. W. A.Radwan-Sluzewski 
Gabrel: Sidney Rege: M. A. 
Garrard: G. C. Rhys: W. T. J. 


Gill: Roger 
Gillespie: B. J. 


Richman: Irene J. 
*Roberts: Norman 


Golding: P. A. Rogers: R. G. 
*Greene: N. J. Rosser: R. E. 
*Griffith: C. D. Rubinstein: Arthur 
Harper: J. W. Shepherd: E. L. 
Hill: N. E. Silverton: D. N. 
Hindson: Denis Sim: D.C. K. 
Hollis: J. F. Smith: Matthew F. 
Holmes-Siedle: *Spashett: E. T. 
LCN. Stachniewski: Jan 
Hoyte: E. W. Steel: K. J. 
Ingram: Alan Stoner: S. J. 
James: Barbara A. Swan: F. G. 
(Distinction in *Tansley: Kenneth 
Thesis) Taylor: M. R. 
Jefferies: Patricia M. *Tonge: C. V. 


* Subject to approval of Thesis 
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Treadwell: 
Trenbath: 
Wakeham: n 
Wales: N. D. 
Walmsley: Alan 
(Distinction in 
Thesis) 
Walton: D. W. 
Ware: J. A. 
Warren: J. C. C. 
Watrach: K. 
Welch: J. T. 


ay rey 


*White: B. P. F. 
Wickens: G. M. 
Williams: D. G. 

*Wilmot: G. H. 
Wilson: Andrew 
Wilson: K. I. 

*Woodhams: 

Leonard 
Wragg: Joyce V. 

Wright: P. B 
Yeates: J. F. 
Zadziuk: M. K. 


* Subject to approval of Thesis 


Part | only 


Andrychowska: James: P. L. 
Irma J. Jones: J. B. 
Ashdown: R. A. Maynard: P 
Atkinson: R. I. Meek: J. E. 
Barnett: N. J. Melhuish: N. D 
Brown: Bernard P. Miller: D. R. 
Burrows: J. R. Neyman: Lech 
Chwalibogowski: A Nicholls: R. L. 
Davis: N. C. Nuttall: P. R 
Elgar: E. G. Pearce: J. R. F. 
Evans: W. F. Porritt: J. R. 
Fenwick: Colin Scrivins: D Cc 
oe 2 * Skelton: B. M. B. 
Fle nae oe Se Smith: Kenneth R. 
eck: H. F. Genmemihl- 
Gawronski: N. J. J. someeter~ane 
Gorgolewski: W. L. Stout: Roy =. 
Hadwick: Geoffrey Vincent: P. G. 
Harding: K. J. Warburton: Brian 
Howell: G. W. Warren: A. P. 
Hudek: J. F. Waterhouse: Pru- 
Hudson: Gene (Miss) dence M. 
Hughes: Peter Wilczynski: J. A. 
Hutchins: N. D. Williams: Watcyn 
Ingelbrecht: D. M.L. Wilson: A. S. 
The Special Final Examination, November-— 


December 1952. The Special Final Examina- 
tion was held in London, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Edinburgh and Belfast 
from the 26 November to the 5 December 1952. 

Of the 339 candidates examined 94 passed 
(13 in Part 1 only and 2 in Part 2 only). 





245 candidates were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as follows: 


Whole Examination 
Andrews: D. G. 
Ayton: K. A. 


Bamforth: P. E. B. 


Bartlett: P. A. 
Barve: P. R. 
Beeston: W. E. A. 
Bieloszejew: M. 


Blake: D. J 
Boyle: J. D. 
Brady: J. G. 
Butler: P. H. 
Bynoe: P..C. A. 
Campin: M. E. 
Carter: Charles 


Clark: K. H. D. 
Clarke: L. W. 
Cornish: C. A. 
Cowan: J. A. 
Darnton: C. P. 
Denley: K. J. 
Dolan: R. H. 
Ednie: P. S. 
Edwards: J. H 
Elliott: G. P. 
Fiske: T. N 
Foley: Colm 
Fordham: P. J. E. 
Ereyer: P. P. 
Frost: A. T. D. 
Gilmour: W. J. 
Glenny: G. R. 
Goodwin: A. H. 
Goodwin: M. F. 
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Hall: C. F. 
Harper: P. M. 
Hill: B. E. 
Holland: T. N. 
Huckle: R. A. 
Hull: M. ty 
Iden: C. 

Isted: G. 4 K. 
Jamouneau: Mary 
Jessop: B. G. 
Kaye: E. B. 
Lawrence: D. B. 
Lewis: E. L. 
Lloyd: D. C. 
McLaren: A. J. 
McSwan: John 
Mason: R. P. 
Michaels: L. J. 
Newham: P. H. 
Peacock: E: F. J. 
Pearson: R. L. 
Pierpoint: B. W. 
Potter: Douglas 
Rackham: V. L. 
Ramsay: William 
Richardson: Sidney 
Robertson: R. G. 
Rogers: W. H. H. 
Rowlatt: R. E. 
Sergeant: Roy 
Shilotri: J. V. 
Short: Arthur 


Smith: DouglasA.C. Towlson: A. R. 
Snaith: Mary C. J. Trafford: G. H. 
Spielrein: Stanislaw Walker: W. S. 
Stapleton: G. D. Whittle: P. J. 
Stevens: E. F. Williams: W. J. T. 
Sturdy: J. F. Wilmot: J. W. 
Thurman: R. D. Woolford: I. A. P. 
Part 1 only 

Armstrong: A. Kumon: S. M. 
Blair: M. B. Pettingell: G. A. 
Borton: D. G. Smithers: F. G. 
Burgess: C. S. Weir: James 


Cybulski: Jan 
Graham: G. G 
Grinyer: Roy 


Whitfield: Stewart 
Wright: R. F. 


Part 2 only 


Cockram: N. L. Dabek: Lucian 

The following candidates have also passed 
the Special Final Examination:— 
Levett: Vivian Smith: Charles K. G. 
Mitchell: J. H. 


COMPETITIONS 
Hospital at Doha, Persian Gulf 


The Government of Qatar, Persian Gulf, invite 
architects registered under the Architects’ 
Registration Acts to submit designs for a 
100-bed hospital, complete with staff quarters, 
at Doha. 
Assessor: Mr. 
Messrs. W. H. Watkins, Gray & Partners. 
Premiums: £1,250, £1,000, £750. 
Last day for submitting designs: 
1953. 
Last day for questions: 31 March 1953. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to: Captain J. E. Stone, C.B.E., M.C., F.S.A.A., 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer, International 
Hospitals Federation, 10 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Envelopes to be marked ‘Doha Competition’. 


15 August 


Sheffield University Competition 


The University of Sheffield invite architects 
registered under the Architects’ Registration 
Acts and resident in Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland or the Republic of Ireland to submit, 
in competition, designs for certain buildings 
to be erected on sites within the central area 
of the University, together with a layout and 
sketch elevations for other buildings also to be 
located within that area. 

Assessors: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., Past- 
President, Mr. F. R. S. Yorke [F], and 
Mr. Gerard Young, J.P. 

Premiums: £5,000, £3,000, £2,000. 

Last day for submitting designs: 
1953. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to: The Secretary, Architectural Competition, 

The University, Sheffield. Deposit: £2. 


31 October 


‘News Chronicle’ Housing Competition 
The NEWS CHRONICLE 
architects, registered 


invite designs from 
under the Architects’ 
Registration Acts and resident in the United 
Kingdom, for one- and two- -storey dwelling- 
houses from 800 sq. ft. to a maximum of 
1,000 sq. ft. of floor space within the walls. 
Assessors: Mr. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E., 
A.R.A.,S.A.D.G., M.T.P.I. [F], Mr. Herbert 
Tayler, A.A.Dipl. [F], Mr. J. Lewis 
Womersley, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. 
Premiums: Five of 150 gns. each. 
Last day for submitting designs: 13 April 1953. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to ‘Open Architectural Competition’, NEws 
CHRONICLE, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
No deposit is required. 


Alexander S. Gray [F], of 


forbidden. 





ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Soc ‘ety 


Architects. As from 3 March, the title of th 
Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Arch itecturg 
Society is changed to the Nottingham, Dert 
and Lincoln Society of Architects. 

Changes of Officers and Addresses 
Hampshire and Isle of Wight Are!i/tectur 
Association: Western Chapter. Chairman, W,G 
Seaton [A], Central House, Lansdowne. 
Northern Architectural Association: Cu:nberlang 
Branch. Secretary, Arthur R. C. Johns:on [4) 


Messrs. Johnston & Wright, 13 Castic Stree, 
Carlisle. 

Ontario Association of Architects. President 
Gordon S. Adamson, B.Arch., A.R.CA| 
906 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario. Secretary 
John D. Miller, Ontario Association 0 


Architects, 1323 Bay Street, Toronto $| 
Ontario. 

Northern Architectural Association: Dinner. 
Dance. The annual dinner-dance of the 


Northern Architectural Association was held 
on 3 February in the Old Assembly Rooms, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The guests were received 
by the President, Mr. C. A. Harding [F], and 
Mrs. Harding, and they included the Lord 
Mayor of Newcastle (Ald. Mrs. V. H. Gran- 
tham) and Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., Past- 
President, R.I.B.A. 

The R.I.B.A. was represented by Sir Lancelot 
Keay, whose speech in reply to the toast of the 
R.I.B.A. was greatly enjoyed. 

The toast of the guests was proposed by 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, who took the oppor 
tunity of disclaiming any relationship to the 
Lord Rector of Aberdeen University, and 
replied to by Mr. W. H. Kininmonth [F), 
President of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association. 

During the course of the very enjoyable 
evening’s dancing which followed, a collection 
on behalf of the Lord Mayor’s Flood Relie/ 
Fund realised nearly £27. 


South Wales Institute of Architects: Westem 
Branch. Annual Dinner and Dance. The Western 
Branch of the South Wales Institute of Archi- 
tects held their first post-war dinner and dance 
at the Osborne Hotel, Langland Bay, Swansea, 
on 30 January. Among the guests were Mr. 
J. W. Bishop [A], President of the South Wales 
Institute of Architects, and Mr. C. F. Jones [F), 
Honorary Secretary; The Deputy Mayor of 
Swansea, the Chairman of the local branch of 
the Institution of Structural Engineers and the 
President of the South Wales Federation of 
Building Trades Employers, Swansea Area 
In all 116 guests attended. 

The menu card, designed by one of the 
Branch’s students, was ornamented with a 
caricature of Mr. C. G. Tagholm [F], Honorary 
Branch Secretary, and the ‘specification’ of the 
meal included such items as: ‘Cream of Tomato 
Soup—to approved consistency, carefully baled 
and ladled, and not poured from a height: Roast 
Welsh Turkey—cleanly plucked in the presence 
of the Architect. Burnt to a good colour and 
mechanically served. Manual hoisting. strictl) 
Bread Sauce—mixed to 1:2:4 
consistency and used in limited quantities. 

As a result of a raffle for the prize of a table 
lamp a donation of three guineas was collected 
for the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Award for Training in Industry 


The City and Guilds of London Institute 's 
establishing under its Royal Charter an 
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Insignic Award in Technology. This award is 
intended to be a mark of distinction for those 
who hive combined with a sound practical 
training an adequate knowledge of the funda- 
mental scientific principles of their industry 
and who possess a capacity for leadership and 
administration. The standard will be well above 
that of any existing full technological certificate. 
The Institute intends to introduce the Award 
gradually as opportunity offers in the main 
branches of the chemical, constructional, 
electrical, mechanical and textile industries. 
The co-operation and assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the industries concerned will be 
sought in making the Awards. Those interested 
can obtain full particulars from The Director, 
Department of Technology (I.A.), City and 
Guilds of London Institute, 31 Brechin Place, 
South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Registration of Building Apprentices 

The Minister of Works recently announced 
changes in the system of registering apprentices 
which came into force on 1 January. Since the 
National Joint Council for the Building In- 
dustry put into operation a national apprentice- 
ship scheme in November 1945, indentured 
apprentices have been registered with the 


Building Apprenticeship and Training Council. 
In future the industry itself will undertake this 
work, apprentices being registered with the 
National Joint Apprenticeship Board. 


Georgian Group Prize for Measured Drawings 
The entries submitted this year were not up to 
the standard obtained last time and the 
assessors felt that none of them was worthy of 
the full prize of £25. They recommended, 
however, that a reward of £12 10s. be made 
to Arthur Francis, a student at Cheltenham 
College of Art, for the comprehensive manner 
in which he approached his subject, Brandon 
House, Painswick Road, Cheltenham. 

The assessors were Godfrey Allen, F.S.A. [F] 
(nominated by the R.I.B.A.), Edward Maufe, 
R.A. [F] (nominated by the President of the 
Royal Academy) and §S. E. Dykes Bower, 
F.S.A. [F] (nominated by the Georgian Group). 


The Rome Scholarship in Architecture 1953 


The Faculty have chosen the following to take 
part in the final competition: K. F. Craig- 
McFeely [Student], Liverpool; J. A. Graham 
[Student], Manchester; P. H. Liley [Student], 
Manchester; G. G. Wimpenny [A], Manchester. 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD 3 MARCH 1953 


Appointments. (A) General Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers: Annual 
Meeting, Blackpool, 22 May 1953: Appointment 
of R.I.B.A. Delegate: Mr. J. Rawlinson [L], 
President of the Blackpool and Fylde Archi- 
tectural Society. 


(B) R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medal: The 
Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural 
Society: R.J.B.A. Representative to serve on 
Jury: Mr. W. Cecil Young [F], President of the 
Manchester Society of Architects. 


(C) B.S. Committee CEB/10: Recommended 
Dimensions for Reinforced Concrete Structural 
Members: R.I.B.A. Representatives. Mr. 
F.A. C. Maunder [F] and Mr. E. H. Sadler [A]. 


The Honorary Corresponding Membership. 
Professor Otto Bartning, President of the 
Bund Deutscher Architekten, has accepted the 
Council’s nomination for election as an 
Honorary Corresponding Member (Germany). 


Mr. A. Graham Henderson, R.S.A. It was agreed 
to send the congratulations of the Council to 
Mr. A. Graham Henderson, Immediate Past- 
President, on his election as an Academician of 
the Royal Scottish Academy. 


Chairman of the Allied Societies’ Conference. 
The Council noted that Mr. P. G. Fairhurst [F] 
had been re-elected as Chairman of the Allied 
Societies’ Conference for the Session 1953-54. 
In accordance with the provisions of Bye-law 
28(b), Mr. Fairhurst again becomes a Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute for that 
Session. 


R.LB.A. Reception, 1953. Arrangements for 
the R.I.B.A. Reception were approved. The 
Reception will be held on Friday 29 May 1953 
from 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. The price of tickets will 
be 15s. each. There will be an exhibition in 
the Library entitled ‘The Royal Patronage’. 
There will be dancing in the Florence Hall and 
a series of short film shows in the Jarvis Hall. 


Revision of Rules: The Nettingham, Derby and 
Linceln Architectural Society. Formal approval 


MARCH 1953 


was given to a number of revisions to the rules 
of this Society, including a change in the title, 
which will in future be ‘The Nottingham, 
Derby and Lincoln Society of Architects’. 


Scale of Fees for State-aided Housing Schemes. 
The Council considered a report from the 
Officers of the Practice Committee who had 
studied evidence on increased costs in con- 
nection with housing work collected by a 
Sub-committee from a large number of 
members. The Council expressed their appreci- 
ation of the work done by the Sub-committee 
and the Officers of the Practice Committee, 
and it was agreed to send the evidence forward 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment in support of the Royal Institute’s case 
for an increase in the Scale of Fees for State- 
aided Housing Schemes. 


Amendment to British Standard 990: 1945: 
Metal Casement Windows and Casement 
Doors. The Council considered a reply from 
the Director of the British Standards Insti- 
tution to the representations which had been 
made (reported in the Notes from the Minutes 
of the last meeting of the Council). Reference 
was made to the previously accepted principle 
that draft British Standards must secure 
general consent before implementation, and 
apprehension was expressed at what appeared 
to be evidence of departure from this principle 
in recent instances. It was agreed to nominate 
representatives to discuss the matter more 
fully with the Director, B.S.I. 


Superannuation Schemes for Assistants in 
Private Practice. The Council considered a 
report from the Allied Societies’ Conference, 
which had given further consideration to the 
problem of providing a group superannuation 
scheme for assistants in private practice. The 
Conference had expressed the opinion that the 
replies to a questionnaire previously circulated 
did not, in fact, show sufficient support to merit 
launching the scheme, and that the economic 
situation was still such as to make prospects 
doubtful. The Conference recommended that 
further consideration be postponed for two 
years, but that the attention of members 


generally should be drawn to the advantages of 
superannuation schemes for individual offices 
which could be underwritten by the leading 
insurance companies, and also to various forms 
of sick benefit and provident schemes which 
were available. It was agreed to approve the 
recommendation of the Allied Societies’ 
Conference. 


Joint Committee on Tendering Procedure. The 
President stated that local authority associa- 
tions had declined to take part in the investi- 
gation into tendering procedure under the 
leadership of the R.I.B.A., which had been 
suggested by the Minister of Works. The 
Minister was anxious that the enquiry should 
proceed and had suggested that it should be 
conducted within the industry itself. This 
proposal had the agreement of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors and the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers, and it had accordingly been 
decided to go ahead with a view to making a 
report to the Minister, if possible before the 
summer recess. In addition to the President, 
the following representatives of the R.I.B.A. 
were appointed to the Joint Committee: 
Mr. A. R. F. Anderson [F], Mr. Harold 
Conolly [F], Mr. T. Cecil Howitt [F], Mr. 
Charles Woodward [A]. 


Risk of Fire during Building Operations to 
Buildings of Architectural and Historic Im- 
portance. The Council considered a report of 
the Science Committee on the need of greater 
precautions against the outbreak of fire during 
building operations on buildings of archi- 
tectural and historic importance, and approved 
the Committee’s recommendation that the 
Royal Institute should collaborate with the 
Fire Protection Association, and if necessary 
with other interested bodies, in formulating 
recommended measures for fire protection. 


Information for Members on the Work of 
Committees. The Council approved a proposal 
that articles should appear periodically in the 
R.I.B.A. JOURNAL giving a review of the 
responsibilities and work of various standing 
Committees. 


Bailey Report on House Interiors. It was agreed 
to refer the Bailey Report on House Interiors 
to the Town and Country Planning and 
Housing Committee for detailed consideration. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Honorary Fellows, 2; as Fellows, 
7; as Associates, 114. 

were 


Students. Seventy-nine Probationers 


elected as Students. 


Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
5 May 1953: As Fellows, 10; as Associates, 
84: as Licentiates, 6. Election 23 June 1953 
(Overseas Candidates): As Associates, 14. 


Applications for Reinstatement. The following 
application was approved: As _ Associate, 
William Idwal Mort. 


Resignations. The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Ion Beresford Pite [F], 
John Alexander Glen-Bott [A], William 
Hunton Booth [L]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15. The following appli- 
cations were approved: As Retired Fellows: 
Eric Edward Temple, Bertram Henry Toms. 
As Retired Associates: Josias Crocker Beare, 
Robert Edwin Hastewell. As Retired Licentiate: 
William Thomson Fraser. 
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Obituaries 


Charles Holloway James, R.A. 
8 February 1953 aged 60. 

During the ’twenties and ‘thirties of this 
century C. H. James exerted a considerable 
influence on the domestic architecture of this 
country. This influence still persists in that he 
was one of the first to show that the small 
house, whether singly or in schemes, requires 
great skill, knowledge and pains to be effective 
and is not, as was then too-commonly sup- 
posed, something a semi-trained junior can 
‘knock out’. The present high quality of housing 
in this country owes much to him. The first 
house he built for himself in Hampstead 
Garden suburb was extensively illustrated and 
studied—and indeed not infrequently copied— 
mainly because of its precise plan and carefully 
fitted equipment. Moreover the house, like all 
his jobs, was preplanned to the last detail— 
something which the building industry has only 
recently discovered to be good practice. That 
he preferred to design in the convention now 
labelled neo-Georgian conceals but does not 
diminish the contribution which he made to the 
technique of domestic architecture. 

Mr. James was born in Gloucester and 
educated at Sir Thomas Rich’s school in that 
city and at Taunton. He served his articles with 
Walter Bryan Wood and was afterwards 
assistant to Sir Edwin Lutyens and later to 
Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin to whose 
work at Hampstead Garden Suburb and 
Welwyn Garden City he then and later con- 
tributed many houses and groups of houses. 

From 1914 to 1916 he served in the army, 
being disabled in 1916 with the loss of a leg. 
On returning to civil life Mr. James went into 
partnership with H. R. Thompson, who soon 
left to take up a position in South Africa, and 
with the late Charles Murray Hennell. In 
partnership with Hennell, Mr. James was 
responsible for a considerable amount of work 
at Welwyn Garden City and Letchworth and 
they also designed Swanpool Garden Suburb, 
Lincoln; council houses at Thorpe Bay, Essex; 
a scheme at Plymouth for the Lady Astor 
Housing Trust; and other housing schemes in 
various parts of the country. After Hennell’s 
death much of Mr. James’s work was done at 
Hampstead Garden Suburb. Here he built for 
himself his second and larger house, ‘Horn- 
beams’, a mature work in his customary manner. 

Mr. James’s best-known architectural works, 
apart from his domestic building, were the 
City Hall at Norwich, the county buildings at 
Hertford, and the municipal buildings at 
Slough. All three of these were the result of 
competitions won in partnership with Mr. S. 
Rowland Pierce [F]. Other works by Mr. James 
were War Memorial Homes, Aylesby; Lon- 
don Transport stations at Enfield West and 
Bounds Green designed in collaboration with 
Dr. Charles Holden [F]; rebuilding at the war- 
damaged Goldsmiths’ Hall; and a hostel at 
Stepney for London Homes for the Elderly Ltd. 

His influence was greatly extended by his 
lectures, books and papers. With F. R. Yerbury 
he produced The Modern English House and 
Small Houses for the Community, both best 
sellers in the architectural field. With S. Row- 
land Pierce [F] he produced A Plan for Norwich 
and Royal Leamington Spa: a Plan for 
Development. 

Mr. James was elected Associate in 1918 and 
Fellow in 1926 and was a Vice-President 
R.I.B.A. in 1947-48. In 1937 he became an 
A.R.A. and R.A. in 1946. He was twice Vice- 
President of the Architectural Association and 
a Freeman of the Company of Goldsmiths. 
He was awarded the R.I.B.A. Distinction in 
Town Planning and the R.I.B.A. London 


died on 


[F], 
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Architecture Bronze Medal 1949. In 1952 he 
was awarded a Housing Medal for a scheme of 
flats in London. He was a past member of the 
Council and Executive Committee and had 
also served on the following Committees: Art, 
Schools, New Building, Public Relations, 
Housing, London Architecture Bronze Medal 
Jury, Sessional Papers, R.I.B.A. Distinction in 
Town Planning, Joint Sub-Committee on 
Scale of Fees for Private Enterprise Builders’ 
Work, Housing Production Conference and 
an ad hoc Committee on Housing Production. 

Mr. Louis de Soissons, O.B.E., A.R.A., 
M.T.P.I. [F], writes: 

‘Much has already been written about Charlie 
James, who died at too early an age on 
8 February last. There would appear to be little 
to add to this symposium on the man and his 
work. These are the days of ’isms, slogans and 
journalistic appellations and it is easy, in the 
case of James, to apply all and any of these and 
many adjectives to him and his work. 

‘I have known, talked and, in certain cases, 
worked with Charlie James since 1920 and to 
me the thing which I will always remember is 
the artist who lived and thought of his buildings 
and their creation in all details and principally 
in terms of beauty. Apart from such natural 
physical asides as cricket and billiards, he 
thought of nothing but his work, and his com- 
pleteness of thought is shown in the complete- 
ness of planning, detailing, colour, texture and 
materials which go to make the buildings which 
he produced. He had a natural talent to express 
the simplest buildings in terms of that beauty 
which stems from the great tradition of building 
and the natural use of materials in their proper 
spheres. His great satisfaction in his work 
was one with which I agreed, as to me it seemed 
that he was, in fact, the creator of complete 
simple beauty with, in his buildings, a touch of 
looking-forward that is the natural progress 
of thought. 

‘It was never given to him to build a building 
with a great span or of a great height, or to 
solve a problem which would have necessitated 
the application of his skill to a truthful com- 
bination of modern engineering science and 
materials. This fact is, I think, a loss, as I am 
certain that his innate taste and sense of beauty 
would have produced good building.’ 


Charles Geddes Soutar, F.S.A. [Refd. F], 
former Vice-President R.I.B.A. and President 
R.L.A.S., died on 24 November 1952, at the 
age of 76. 


Mr. Soutar served his apprenticeship as an 
architect and civil engineer with Messrs. C. and 
L. Ower of Dundee, and was throughout his 
architectural life in private practice in that 
city: first alone, from 1898 to 1908, then with 
John S. Maclaren under the name of Maclaren, 
Sons and Soutar, and from 1919 to 1945 with 
Mr. W. Salmond [F] and Mr. A. S. Patrick, 
under the name of Maclaren, Soutar and 
Salmond. 

Mr. Soutar was responsible for the design 
of Logie Central School, Dundee; hospitals at 
Meigle and Kirriemuir; for the Monifieth War 
Memorial and alterations to Noranside 
Sanatorium, Angus. He was Vice-President of 
the R.I.B.A. from 1939 to 1944 and a Past 
President of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland and of the Dundee 
Institute of Architects. He was Vice-Chairman 
of the Allied Societies’ Conference from 1937 
to 1939 and Chairman 1939-44, and served 
on the following R.I.B.A. Committees: Ex- 
ecutive, Registration, Co-ordination, Policy, 
R.I.B.A. Reconstruction; also on the Pro- 
fessional Status and Qualifications Group and 
as a representative of the Provincial Associa- 
tions on the Architects Registration Council of 
the United Kingdom. 


Mr. John Needham [F], Head of the Schoo] 
of Architecture, Dundee College of Arts, 
writes as follows: 

‘Due to ill-health, Charles Geddes Soutar 
retired from taking an active interest jp 
architectural affairs in 1946, so for some years 
now the profession has missed the stimulus his 
presence inevitably gave to any gathering, and 
Dundee has been without the personality that 
dominated the architectural scene in the city for 
over thirty years. Yet our sense of loss today js 
no less poignant on this account. 

‘Charles Soutar was not an architeci who 
kept himself solely to the drawing-board and 
the office, even though his practice was a busy 
provincial one with work extending over a 
considerable area. His generous spirit and deep 
interest in others would never have allowed 
him to do that. Therefore, rich in quality as his 
architecture was, it will be through his in- 
vigorating personality and through all the work 
he did in the broader spheres of activity con- 
cerned with the well-being of the profession 
and of the other arts, that he will be best 
remembered. 

‘In these directions his efforts were pro- 
digious, and he was able to exercise his gifts 
of wise statesmanship to the full. As a Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute, President of 
the Royal Incorporation of Architects in 
Scotland, three times President of the Dundee 
Institute of Architects, a member of Council of 
all three for long periods and as a member of 
innumerable committees related to architecture, 
music and painting, he gave unstintingly of his 
help throughout the greater part of his lifetime. 

‘He was a man easy to like. Proud of his 
native country which he loved so well, and 
proud of his home, he always gave more than 
full measure of the true warmth and hospitality 
of the Scot. 

‘Many members will have happy recollections 
of Charles G. Soutar extending over a con- 
siderable number of years. Those who were 
not privileged to know him for so long will 
nevertheless always remember him as a man, 
wise in counsel, generous in spirit and of 
infinite human kindness.’ 


George Blair Imrie, M.B.E., R.W.A. [F], died 
on 29 December 1952, aged 67. 


Mr. Imrie began his career as an articled 
pupil to a quantity surveyor, and afterwards 
began to practise as an architect in partnership 
with Mr. T. G. Angell. He served throughout 
the first world war with the R.E.’s and was 
for some time in command of the R.E. company 
of the Munitions Inventions Department. He 
ended the war as a Major and was awarded 
the M.B.E. for his services. On resuming 
practice he specialised in domestic architecture, 
building or restoring a number of country 
houses, including Glenarm Castle for the Earl 
of Antrim and Tusmore for Lord Bicester; and 
also being responsible for the layout of many 
housing estates, including Clare Hill, Esher, 
and Burwood Park, Byfleet. The destruction of 
his London offices during the second world 
war caused him to move down to Wiltshire, 
and after the war he resumed practice at 
Teffont Magna, near Salisbury, where he 
concentrated on local housing for many rural 
and urban councils. He received three Housing 
Medals in 1950 and 1951. 

Mr. Imrie was elected a Fellow of the Royal 
Institute in 1925 and a member of the Royal 
West of England Academy in 1952. He was an 
eminent supporter of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England and an 
enthusiastic angler. 

Perhaps his best-known work is the buildings 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley— 
for which he won a competition early in his 
career. 
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He served on the Prizes and Scholarships 
Committee and the Schools Committee of the 

IBA. 

a Imrie’s former partner, Mr. T. G. 
Angell. writes the following tribute: 

‘George Blair Imrie was remarkable in that 
he combined practical knowledge, common 
sense and great artistic ability to an unusual 
degree, yet he had little architectural training 
gs it is generally understood, he attended no 
architectural school, nor was he articled to an 
architect. The only training he had was 
acquired in a quantity surveyor’s office (he 
often said he thought it would be of benefit to 
architectural students to serve a term with a 
quantity surveyor). For the rest, his own high 
intelligence and artistic sense made him what 
he was. 

‘His work consisted principally of domestic 
architecture of all kinds, both large and small, 
though he was very versatile and designed many 
other types of building. In addition he had 
great ability, amounting to genius, in the laying 
out of estates, both of the middle class resi- 
dential type and of local authority housing 
estates for which he received three Housing 
Medals. He had great business acumen. 
exercised not for the betterment of his own 
condition, but for the furtherance of his 
client’s interests. 

‘George Blair Imrie was a man who could 
readily adapt himself to circumstances; this 
fact is shown by his having been appointed to 
command the Experimental Grounds at Esher 
under the Ministry of Munitions during the 
1914-18 war. He was always proud of the fact 
that even though he had built a very large 
number of houses, he had never repeated a 
design except in local authority housing. 

‘For many years he had two partners and 
carried on a practice in London. This partner- 
ship—the happiest possible—came to an end 
soon after the outbreak of the last war, after 
which he betook himself to Wiltshire where he 
practised until his death. 

‘George Imrie was a most modest man and 
never thrust himself or his opinions forward 
unless asked. Above all he was devoted to his 
art, which devotion, in the end, wore him out.’ 

Mr. S. Pointon Taylor [F] writes from the 
Ministry of Housing and Local Government: 

‘Some of my regional colleagues in the areas 
where the late George Blair Imrie operated 
during the last ten years ask me to say a few 
words of appreciation on their behalf. 

‘It is rare for an elderly architect of his 
calibre and attainment to wind up his career in 
the housing field, which is more often the tilting- 
ground of earlier years, but there was little 
scope for his normal work after the war and a 
serious illness from blood poisoning made him 
retire to the depths of Wiltshire with hardly a 
hope of full recovery. Even in this haven, one 
local authority after another found him after 
the war and offered him commissions for 
housing work, and a willing spirit forced a new 
spurt of energy to accept them and build up a 
staff in a village barn in Teffont Magna to 
assist him in carrying out the work, which 
grew to quite prodigious proportions. The work 
he did was an important contribution to post- 
war housing. He had outstanding dexterity in 
site planning. The estates he developed are 
remarkable in their wholeness of conception 
and are invariably well mannered to the English 
scene he loved so well. 

‘His work reveals to an unusual degree a 
combination of practical and artistic abilities. 
He made intensive enquiries of tenants in his 
endeavour to produce dwellings suitable to 
their needs, particularly when they were for 
tural workers. He met the restrictions and 
difficulties of the aftermath of war with 
patience and realism by continually evolving 
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new house plans, devising labour-saving 
methods and making seemly uses of alternative 
materials to cope with the rising costs of build- 
ing. The final costs of his work sometimes 
showed savings in spite of inflation and never 
materially exceeded the contract figures. 

‘He once snatched a Saturday to fish with 
me in some private water on the Wylye. The 
conditions were perfect, the big trout hungry, 
and to crown all, on our return there was a 
telegram saying he had won the Ministry’s 
Housing Medal for one of his very lovely 
housing estates—which pleased him greatly. 

‘He never lost the eagerness and infectious 
enthusiasm of youth. He thought of himself as 
practical, we thought him inspired, and think 
of him with deep affection.’ 


James Stockdale Harrison [F], Past President 
of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society of 
Architects, died on 16 October 1952, aged 78. 


Mr. Harrison, who trained at the Leicester 
School of Art and in the office of his father, 
was best known as the architect of the De 
Montfort Hall, Leicester, and the Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh. Both these buildings were the result 
of competitions. Mr. Harrison designed the 
Usher Hall in collaboration with H. H. 
Thomson and it was described by Mr. Hope 
Bagenal recently as a good example of the 
opera-house type and a practical answer to 
the problem of building a concert hall on a 
confined city site. 

The firm also built a number of large in- 
dustrial and commercial buildings in and 
around Leicester; they included the Vaughan 
Working Men’s College, Barclay’s Bank, 
offices for the Royal Insurance Company in 
Hotel Street, the Burley Charity Homes at 
Birstall, the Leicester Mai! Building in London 
Road, Leicester, the King’s Head Hotel at 
Loughborough, and a number of other shops, 
factories and hotels. 

Mr. Harrison was a Freeman of the City of 
Leicester. 


William Stanley Grice, M.C. [F], died on 


8 December 1952, aged 63. 


Mr. Grice trained at the Architectural 
Association and in the office of the late Sir 
Ernest George. He started his own practice in 
1921, and from 1931 until 1937 was in partner- 
ship with Mr. Denis Poulton [F]. During the 
war the Ministry of Works claimed his services. 
In 1949 he went to New Scotland Yard, to the 
Architect and Surveyor’s Department, becom- 
ing Senior Architect in 1950. While there he 
was responsible for a number of housing 
schemes, including ‘The Towers’, Dartmouth 
Park Hill, Highgate, which scheme was in- 
cluded in the Royal Academy’s summer 
exhibition 1952. As a private architect he was 
responsible for a wide variety of domestic 
buildings, among them blocks of flats at Ealing 
and Chelsea, numerous individual houses in 
various parts of England and Scotland, a 
housing scheme at Crewkerne, Somerset, squash 
courts for the Junior United Services Club and 
elsewhere, Ashridge Golf Club and the King 
George V club, Worthing. In 1939 Mr. Grice 
invented the ‘Rhombrick’. 

Mr. Denis Poulton [F] writes of his former 
partner: 

‘By the death of William Stanley Grice, at 
the age of only 63, the profession has suffered 
the loss of a sensitive artist. Because he was 
intensely interested in people his preference was 
for domestic work—flats and houses, and 
chiefly small houses. I remember a charming 
drawing he made himself for ‘‘Four Little 
Houses” which was accepted by the Academy 
in the middle twenties and which seems to me 
to typify the charming and simple character 


and personality of Tim Grice. The remoteness 
of a large scheme or the impersonal nature of a 
factory did not appeal to him, but he was 
nevertheless exceedingly good at producing, to 
a small scale, a brilliant solution to a large and 
difficult planning problem. 

‘Trained at the Architectural Association and 
in the office of the late Sir Ernest George, he 
had joined the Artists’ Rifles and was con- 
sequently called up at the very start of the 
1914 war, in which he served throughout as a 
Gunner officer and was decorated with the 
Military Cross. 

‘He was very fond of golf and squash, both 
of which he played with competence. He main- 
tained that to knock a ball about was the finest 
cure for a bad temper, and such was his 
character that with him it really worked, but 
then he very seldom had a bad temper! He 
took the greatest interest and pleasure in the 
various sports courts and club houses which we 
carried out in various parts of the country. 

‘Tim was a shy and modest man whose 
genuine pleasure in simple things made him 
such a likeable companion.’ 

The Chief Architect and Surveyor, New 
Scotland Yard, Mr. J. Innes Elliott [A], adds 
the following note on Mr. Grice’s work there: 

‘His complete knowledge and experience of 
domestic architecture was invaluable in design- 
ing and supervising the building of police 
married quarter flats and houses. He had an 
ingenious conception of unit planning, access 
and general siting which proved valuable 
in that we retained the benefits of economy 
in repetitive design and yet obtained interest in 
grouping and general layout. Sensitive as “he 
was in “‘cut to the bone’? housing of the 
present-day, he obtained interest wherever 
possible, paying particular attention to the 
brickwork with the care of an expert.’ 


William Greenwood [A] died on 1 November 
1952, aged 75. 


Mr. Greenwood was educated at Queen 
Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Blackburn—of 
which he subsequently became a Governor. 
He was articled to the well-known local firm 
of Simpson and Duckworth—later becoming 
their Chief Assistant—and also studied at 
Blackburn Technical School, where he won 
two silver medals and a bronze medal for con- 
struction. He was Ashpitel Prizeman in 1902 
and was elected Associate in 1903. 

Mr. Greenwood was in practice on his own 
account from 1910 onwards. He carried out a 
considerable quantity of work in and around 
Blackburn, which included assurance and bank 
premises, industrial buildings, the Star Cinema 
and a number of private houses. He also taught 
at the Blackburn College of Art. 

Mr. R. A. F. Riding [A], an old friend and 
former pupil of Mr. Greenwood, writes the 
following account of him: 

‘In build he was small and wiry. His hands 
were shapely, with supple fingers, and it was a 
pleasure to watch him performing difficult work 
with ease—such as manipulating the component 
parts of Gothic architecture. His nature was 
refined and of great sensibility, coarseness and 
vulgarity causing him visible uneasiness. Yet 
as a youth he was a most enthusiastic foot- 
baller, and later he did a good deal of touring 
and some climbing in the Alps and Pyrenees. 
If I were asked to describe his character in a 
sentence it would be this—‘‘He was a gentleman 
—_ he did not know how to be anything 
else.” 

‘As an architect he was the complete prac- 
titioner—from the preliminary survey to the 
final accounts. His designs were bold and 
telling and he worked out the construction 
himself. At a time when the specially designed 
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cinema theatre was a new problem in archi- 
tecture he designed the Star Cinema in Black- 
burn. It is a strong design and holds its own 
in this field with the latest. 

‘My last note is about the Blackburn College 
of Art, and will strike a chord in the hearts of 
those of his old students who may read this. 
They will remember the occasions on which, 
after an evening’s work in the studio, he would 
sit at the piano in the lecture theatre and enter- 
tain us with a private recital of Chopin and 
Beethoven. 

‘To those who knew him a fragrant memory 
will always remain.’ 


Cyril Herbert Smith, F.R.I.C.S. [L], 
19 September 1952, aged 73. 


Captain Herbert Smith was educated at 
Eton, commissioned in the Gloucester Regi- 
ment and served two years in the South African 
War and for the duration of the first world 


died on 


war. 

In 1903 he became a partner in a Chippenham 
firm of land agents and was agent to a number 
of landowners in Wiltshire and elsewhere. He 
was a member of the Royal Sanitary Institute 
and carried out several extensive drainage 
schemes to country houses and university 
colleges. He was elected a Licentiate of the 
R.I.B.A. in 1925. 

Captain Herbert Smith was keenly interested 
in all country sports and in the navigation of 
inland waterways. He was the author of 
Through the Kennet and Avon Canal by Motor 
Boat. 


David Henry Roberts [L] died 10 September 
1952, aged 65. 


He served his articles with Messrs. Dickens, 
Lewis & Haymes of Shrewsbury, then went as 
assistant to Mr. John Robinson of Wombwell, 
Yorks, and on Mr. Robinson’s retirement 
succeeded to the practice. During this period 
Mr. Roberts was responsible for the National 
Provincial Bank premises in Wombwell and 
for a housing scheme of some 460 houses, his 
design for which was awarded first place in 
open competition. The scheme included the 
designing and laying out of the public park and 
sports ground. 

From 1927 to March 1952 Mr. Roberts was 
in local government service. He was at various 
times Assistant Architect and Surveyor to the 
County Council of Cardiganshire, Architect to 
Whitchurch U.D.C. (Salop), to Coseley U.D.C. 
(Staffs), and to Gwyrfai R.D.C. After his 
retirement Mr. Roberts went into private 
practice again in Caernarvonshire. 


Alexander Forbes Cook, A.M.T.P.I., A.R.I.C.S. 
[A], Deputy County Planning Officer to the 
West Riding of Yorkshire for the past four 
years, died after a short illness on 30 July 1952 
at the early age of 39. 


Mr. Cook, who was a native of Denny in 
Stirlingshire, was articled to Messrs. J. Strang & 
Wilson, Architects and Surveyors, Falkirk, 
and subsequently obtained general civil en- 
gineering and architectural experience with 
various local authorities in Scotland before 
going to the County of Fife as Deputy Housing 
and Town Planning Officer in 1945. He held 
that position until his appointment to the 
West Riding. 

Mr. Arthur Bates, M.T.P.I., A.M.Inst.C.E., 
County Planning Officer, West Riding of 
Yorkshire, writes of Mr. Cook: 

‘His work in the West Riding was of an out- 
standing character and the completion of the 
West Riding County Development Plan—with 
all its complexities due to its size and industrial 
cemposition—on time was largely due to the 
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energy and enthusiasm which he devoted to 
the task.’ 


Timothy J. Ahern [A] died on 9 September 
1952, aged only 48. 


Mr. Ahern trained in Cork, at the School of 
Art and in the offices of Messrs. B. O’Flynn & 
Son. In the early ‘thirties he went to Dublin 
and joined the staff of the Housing Architect 
to Dublin Corporation. About ten years later 
he left to take up private practice, and carried 
out a number of works for industrial and 
commercial concerns in the city. Before he 
died he was engaged on the designing of a large 
scheme of flats for the Corporation. 


Alfred Harold Goslett [F] died on 24 November 
1952, aged 75. 


Mr. Goslett trained in the office of the late 
Mr. R. Wornum, Bedford Square, London, 
and started in personal practice in 1903. Mr. 
Goslett did some hospital work—he was 
architect to the hospital for diseases of the 
heart in Westmoreland Street, and also made 
some alterations and additions to Charing 
Cross Hospital; he also designed offices for 
the Western Union Telegraph Company in 
various parts of the country, and a number of 
factory extensions and business premises in the 
London area. 

Mr. Goslett was Honorary Auditor for the 
R.1.B.A. from 1919 to 1921, from 1925 to 1928, 
from 1931 to 1933 and from 1935 to 1937. 


Wilfrid Fitzalan Crombie [L] died on 8 October 
1952, aged 70. 


Mr. Crombie served his articles with the 
Glasgow firm of Honeyman, Keppie 
Mackintosh, and also studied at the Technical 
College and at the School of Art, Glasgow. 
He began practising in 1904. His works in- 
cluded a number of churches and manses, 
Territorial drill halls, St. John’s Church Hall, 
Dumfries, and Dumfries Academy Preparatory 
School building; also alterations to and 
rebuilding of many country houses in Dumfries. 

During the first world war Mr. Crombie 
served in Gallipoli, Egypt and Palestine with 
the Fifth Battalion King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers, attaining the rank of Major. During 
the second war he was an Area Quartering 
Commandant in Dumfries. 


Clayton Harold Callow [L] died on 3 October 
1952, aged 64. 


Mr. Callow, who studied at Hastings School 
of Art, started practice in 1919 and conducted 
a practice in Hastings, St. Leonards, Bexhill 
and Ashford. His principal architectural works 
were the Battle U.D.C. Housing Estate, the 
restoration of Broomham House, Guestling, a 
factory for Messrs. Judge at St. Leonards, and 
various other private and commercial premises 
in the district. He was for a number of years 
surveyor to the Archdeaconry of Hastings. 


Waller King Bedingfield [Retd. F], Past 
President of the Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society of Architects, died on 27 October 1952, 
at the age of 81. 


Mr. Bedingfield went as a pupil to the late 
Mr. Walter Thomas, of Dover, in 1886. After 
various posts as assistant—at one time with 
Sir Lionel Pilkington—he went to Leicester in 
1896, first as assistant in the firm of Keites & 
Fosbrook, later as partner. He retired from the 
practice only three years ago. 

Mr. Bedingfield designed a number of build- 
ings in Leicester, but was best known for his 
works of rediscovery and restoration. He 
disclosed the foundations of Leicester Abbey 
and also laid out the Abbey Grounds as an 





extension to Abbey Park. He deduced the 
existence of the Roman Site and organised the 
preservation of the Forum. In Lutterwor rth, to 
which he moved in 1903, he designed ‘the 
original ‘Vedonis’ factory premises, worked on 
a housing development scheme for the orth 
side of the town and designed the town’s War 
memorial. He also designed his own house jp 
Bitteswell Road. 

Apart from architecture Mr. Bedingfield’s 
interests were wide. He was an almost ! ielong 
member of the Fabian Society and came to be 
on terms of friendship with Bernard Shaw, and 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb. He was a founder 
subscriber of THE NEW STATESMAN (now the New 
STATESMAN AND NATION). He was for thirty years 
a member of the Leicester Literary and Philo. 
sophical Society, being its president i in 1930-3}, 
He was also keenly interested in the stage; in 
his young days he acted, later he produced and 
also designed and executed stage settings. He 
was, moreover, a photographer who frequently 
had his work exhibited and won a number of 
prizes. He. was a prominent member of the 
Leicestershire Archaeological Society and a 
founder member and Past President of Leicester 
Rotary Club. 


Edwin Stanley Stackhouse [A] died on 1 Sep- 
tember 1952, aged 61. 


Mr. Stackhouse was articled as a young man 
to the Consulting Engineer of Burnley, and 
after service in the first world war he returned 
to Burnley and remained with the Corporation 
nearly thirty years, rising to become Borough 
Surveyor and Engineer in 1941. In 1951 he 
joined as partner the firm of Samuel Taylor, 
Son & Platt Ltd., Burnley, and remained with 
them until his death. 

Mr. Stackhouse was associated with the 
erection of many important buildings in the 
town of Burnley, including the Central Library, 
Oswald Street gas works, Lionel Street and 
Rosehill schools, the Empire Buildings and 
various post-war housing schemes. 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 3 MARCH 1953 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 3 March 1953. 


AS HON. FELLOWS (2) 

Norfolk: The Rt. Hon. The Duke of, K.G, 
G.C.V.O., Arundel. 

Scarbrough: The Rt. Hon. The Earl of, K.G,, 
G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., T.D., Rotherham. 


AS FELLOWS (7) 


Atherton: Eric Sydney William, A.M.T.P.I, 
Dip.T.P. (The Polytechnic) [A 1940]. 
a Joseph Gordon, M.C. [A 1940], Hudders- 


Brett: Reynolds Keen [A 1936], Wimborne. 
Davies: Richard Horron, A.A.Dipl. [A 1945]. 
Hobbiss: Maurice Anthony Holland, M.A. 
(Cantab.), A.A.Dipl. [A 1939], Birmingham. 
Thomerson: Douglas Albert, A.A.Dipl., 
A.R.IL.C.S. [A 1935]. 

Wright: Henry Myles, M.A. (Cantab.) [4 1933]. 


AS ASSOCIATES (114) 
Adilam: Basil Walter, Dip.Arch. 

King’s Lynn. 

Agar: Robert Julian, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), York. 
Allen: Rodney James, Chatham. 

Ashenden: Jeffrey, Salisbury. 

Aylott: (Miss) Iris Daphne, Croydon. 

Baker: Albert John. 
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_ | Clow: 


Barrett: Trevor Lionel, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), 
Chelmsford. 

Bather: Leonard Marshall, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester), Warrington. 

Bettison: Jim, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool), Elland. 
Briggs: Granville Ewart. 

Briscoe: Wilson, Dip.Arch. (Leics.), Leicester. 
Brown: Charles Roger Bridgmore, B.Arch. 
(L’pool), Liverpool. 

Brown: Derek Walsham, B.Arch. 
Scunthorpe. 

Buttery: John Lewis, Rochdale. 
Chalk: Douglas John, Dip.Arch. 
Coventry. 

Chariton: William Edward, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

Clibbon (Miss) Sheila Constance. 
John Angus, Dip.Arch. 
Cullercoats. 
Cook: Kenneth Douglas Arthur, Didcot. 

Cooper: Harold George, Dip.Arch. (Leics.), 
Crowborough. 

Cordingley: Robert Alan, B.Arch. (L’pool), 


Manchester. 
Vincent Kenneth, D.A. 


Cottier: Bernard 

(Edin.), Edinburgh. 

Crawford: Ronald, D.F.C., Derby. 

Crisp: Neil, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), Birmingham. 
Cudworth: "John, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), Ossett. 
Dakin: Maurice Charles, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 


Ilkley. 

Seeks Stanley Leslie, Dip.Arch. (Leics.), 
Suiton. 

Dring: Leslie Felgate, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
Witney. 

Eaglen: Gordon, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), Leeds. 
Edwards: Albert Arthur, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester). 

Ellender: William Brian Randle, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.), Coventry. 

Fawkes: Ronald Lewis, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
Manchester. 

Fell: Peter, Dip.Arch. (Leics.), Blackpool. 
Fraser: Neville, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm), New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Fryer: Geoffrey Richard Downing, Dip.Arch. 
(Birm.), Sutton Coldfield. 

Galloway: Charles, D.A. (Glas.). 

Godbey: William John, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), 
Caerphilly. 

Goodman: Alan, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), Derby. 
Hall: Harry, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), Nottingham. 
Halley: (Miss) Mabel, D.A. (Glas.), Crieff. 
Halliday: Alexander, B.Sc. (Arch.) (Glas.), 
Wishaw. 

Hammond: Gerald Arthur Douglas, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.), Aberdeen. 

Harding: John Keith, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
Oxford. 

Harrison: George Angus, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), 
Long Eaton. 

Harwood: Antony Victor, B.Arch. (Dunelm), 
Whitley Bay. 

Hawkins: George John, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
Bournemouth. 

Heaton: Samuel, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), Leeds. 
Hirst: John Terence, Dip.Arch. (Leics.), 
Leicester. 

Hodgkinson: Peter Rowland, B.Arch. (L’pool), 


(L’pool), 


(Birm.), 


(Dunelm), 
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Hudson: Frederick Stuart, Rochester. 
Hurley: Harold Martin. 
Hutchison: James Campbell, D.A.(Glas.), Glas- 
gow. 
ineson: John Trevor, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), Leeds. 
Jackson: Elwyn Campbell, Camberwell, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 
~~ Keith Francis, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), 
rby. 
Jaine: William Owen, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), 
Auckland, New Zealand. 
Jenkins: Francis Illtyd, B.Arch. (Dunelm), 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
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Johnson: Keith Wyndham, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Dudley. 

Jones: (Miss) Helen Marian, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 

Jones: John Ieuan Ceri, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), 
New Quay. 

Keighley: John, D.A. (Glas.), Kilmarnock. 
La Touche: Richard John Digges, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff), Cardiff. 

Lawrence: Charles Alfred, D.A. (Glas.), Exeter. 
Lewis: Richard Frank, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), 
Newport, Mon. 

Lockley: Edward Alexander, Sydney, N.S.W., 
Australia. 

Lomas: George Richard Albert, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds), Chesterfield. 

Lyddon: William Derek Collier, B.A.(Arch.) 
(Lond.), Stevenage. 

McConnell: Gavin Haveron, Glasgow. 
Mather: John Vincent, Manchester. 
— Stanley Bernard, Dipl.Arch. (Ox- 
ord). 

Middleton: John, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.), Huck- 


nall. 
Millar: William Wilson, D.A.(Glas.), Carluke. 
Miller: Robert Towler, B.Arch. (Dunelm), 
Middlesbrough. 

Moffatt: Graham Richards. 

Montgomery: Joseph. 

Marray: William, D.A. (Glas.), Wishaw. 
Mylne: John David Louis, D.A. (Edin.), 
Edinburgh. 

Nears-Crouch: Desmond Hubert, Dip.Arch. 
(Cardiff), Brighton. 

Notman: John Robertson, D.A. (Glas.), Glas- 
gow. 

O’Reilly: John Eustace, 
Dublin), Dublin. 
Parkinson: (Mrs.) Elizabeth June, Dipl.Arch. 
(Leeds), Leeds. 

Pearson: Harold William, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Leamington Spa. 

Plastow: Norman Frederick. 

Pocock: Maurice David, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford), 
Wokingham. 

Powell: Herbert Alexander. 

Preston: John, D.A. (Edin.), Edinburgh. 
Pugh: Alun, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), Birmingham. 
Quick: Olaf, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff), Treherbert. 
Ridge: Thomas, M.C.D., B.Arch. (L’pool), 
Oswestry. 

Riley: Malcolm George, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
Nairobi, Kenya. 

Roberts: Eric Norman, Loughton. 

Robinson: Leonard William, B.Arch. (Wales), 
Great Yarmouth. 
Scott: George Gray 
(Abdn.), Aberdeen. 
Shortridge: William Hartill, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Coventry 

Smith: "Colin John Stickley, Kingston-upon- 
Thames. 

Squire: James McNeil, Dover. 

Stables: Gordon, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), Bradford. 
Stanford: Alec Alfred, Huddersfield. 

Stephen: George, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Thomas: Berwyn Harold, Cardiff. 

Tucker: John Edwin, Bath. 
Vergette: John Francis, 
Swansea. 

Wakelin: Charles Harold, B.Arch. (Auck. N.Z.), 
Auckland, New Zealand. 

Wakelin: John Kenneth, Dipl.Arch. (Oxford). 
Wakely: Robert John Angel, Dip.Arch. 
(Nottm.), Nottingham. 

Whitwell: Terence, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), Brad- 
ford. 

Williams: David Newton, B.Arch. 

Port Talbot. 

Williams: Dewi Wyn, B.Arch. (Wales), Cric- 
cieth. 

Williams: Reginald Victor. 


B.Arch. (N.ULI., 


Thomson, Dip.Arch. 


B.Arch. (Wales), 


(Wales), 


Williamson: (Mrs.) Sheila Rosemary, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.), Aberdeen. 

Winters: Eric Roy, Brighton. 

Wood: Alfred Arden, Dipl.Arch. 
Sawbridgeworth. 

Wren: Walter Douglas, Bristol. 
Yarsley: Donald James, Dip.Arch. (Birm.), 
Nuneaton. 


(Leeds), 


ELECTION: 5 MAY 1953 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 5 May 1953. The names and 
addresses of the candidates with the names of 
their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of 
any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., not later than Monday 6 April 1953. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (10) 

Barnsley: Geoffrey Reynolds [A 1925], Deputy 
County Architect for Warwickshire, Shire Hall, 
Warwick: Big House Farm, Norton Lindsey, 
Warwick. Maxwell Ayrton, C. H. Elkins, 
F. J. Osborne. 


Grant: Douglas Adshead, B.Arch. (L’ vee? 
[A 1936], 40 Norland Square, Wil. L. 
Austin, Sir Thomas Bennett, M. L. Winslade. 


Huckle: Horace George, A.M.T.P.I. [A 1940], 
55 Queen Anne Street, W.1; Exchange Build- 
ings, Liverpool, 2; 9 Tudor Close, Kingsbury, 
N.W.9. T. H. Eley, F. J. M. Ormrod, D. du R. 
Aberdeen. 


Jerram: Charles James, D.S.O., D.S.C. and bar, 
A.A.Dipl. [A 1935], Messrs. Donald Hamilton, 
Wakeford & Partners, 7 Connaught Place, 
W.2; ‘Flatford’, Meadway, Gidea Park, Rom- 
ford, Essex. H. K. Wakeford, Frank Risdon, 
T. E. Scott. 


Jones: David Archibald [A 1936], Messrs. 
Howard Williams & Partners, ‘Greystones’, 
Priory Street, Cardigan. Howard Williams, 
D. G. Walton, John Hughes. 


Knowles: James Metcalfe, A.R.I.CS., 
A.M.T.P.I. [A 1936], 33 Wellington Square, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. Prof. Sir Patrick Abercrombie, 
Dr. Charles Holden, P. W. Adams. 


Ledeboer: (Miss) Judith Geertruid, M.A., 
A.A.Dipl. [A 1933], Messrs. Booth and Lede- 
boer, 14 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2; ‘Kiln- 
hanger’, Farley Heath, Albury, Guildford, 
Surrey. David Booth, G. A. Jellicoe, S. P. 
Taylor. 


Lock: William Charles [A 1946], Messrs. N. F. 
Cachemaille-Day & Partners, 1 Port Hill, 
Hertford, Herts.; Trefoil Cottage, Letty Green, 
Hertford. N. Cachemaille-Day, R. N. 
Wakelin, R. G. Covell. 


Neave: Alfred Henry [A 1934], 38 Mount Street, 
Battle, Sussex; Baisden, Fontridge Lane, 
Etchingham, Sussex. Dr. T. A. Lodge, D. G. 
Walton, F. D. Ward. 


And the following Licentiate who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4(c)(ii) of the Supple- 
mental Charter of 1925:— 


Lees: Albert Edward, Messrs. Trehearne & 
Norman, Preston & Partners, Windsor House, 
83 Kingsway, W.C.2; 38 Gerard Road, Harrow, 
Middlesex. A. F. A. Trehearne, Harold 
Dicksee, H. W. E. Lindo. 


AS ASSOCIATES (84) 


The name of a school, or schools after a 
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candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Arnott: John Emslie, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 66 Channel 
Street, Galashiels, Scotland. J. F. Matthew, 
Basil Spence, W. H. Kininmonth. 


Austin: Brian, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) (Leicester Coll. 
of Art and Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 41 Harrington 
Road, Rothwell, Northamptonshire. F. Chip- 
pindale, H. R. Surridge, Denys Lasdun. 


Bamforth: Philip Ewart Buxton [Special Final], 
10 Salisbury Road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy, 
Manchester, 21. P. G. Fairhurst, B. L. Moir, 
Cecil Stewart. 


Barr: Matthew Robert, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 20 Totley 
Brook Road, Totley Rise, Sheffield. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 


Beeston: Wallace Edward Areli [Special Final], 
105 Canonbie Road, Forest Hill, S.E.23. John 
Holman, A. R. Borrett, Frank Hoar. 


Bell: John Elliott, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) (King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), ‘Eastrigg’, Great Lumley, 
Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, R. N. Mackellar, J. H. Napper. 


Berry: Norman Henry, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.) 
(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), ‘Cresswell’, 
3 Avenue Road, Torquay, South Devon. 
J. W. M. Dudding and President and Hon. 
Secretary of the Nottingham, Derby and Lin- 
coln Society of Architects under Bye-law 3(a). 


Bishop: Laurence George William, B.A. (Arch.) 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ., Manchester: 
Sch. of Arch.), 32 Southern Road, Camberley, 
Surrey. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, H. T. Seward, 
J. P. Nunn. 


Briggs: James Francis, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
23 Thorpe Road, East Ham, E.6. F. Chippin- 
dale, Alec Gibson, Kenneth Bayes. 


Butler: Peter Harvey [Special Final], 5 Walley’s 
Drive, Basford, Newcastle, Staffs. J. R. Pig- 
gott, J. A. Pickavance, E. T. Watkin. 


Carson: Robert, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) (Univ. 
of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), Artiferral House, 
Knockahollet, Co. Antrim, N. Ireland. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, H. B. Leighton, A. F. Lucy. 


Chatfield: Roy John, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 309 Hatfield Road, St. Albans, 
Herts. J. S. Walkden, P. V. Mauger, H. J. 
Davies. 


Clementson: Raymond (King’s Coll. (Univ. of 
Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of 
Arch.), ‘Claremont’, Nelson Street, Carlisle. 
Prof. W. B. Edwards, J. H. Haughan, C. B. 
Martindale. 


Crawford: Jamieson McMillan, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 460 St. Georges Road, 
Glasgow, C.3. Prof. W. J. Smith, J. A. Coia, 
William McCrea. 


Cutts: Derek Barnett, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 74 Psalter 
Lane, Sheffield, 11, Yorks. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, H. B. Leighton. 


Dennison: John Harold, Dip.Arch., Dip.T.P. 
(Dunelm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 21 
Waller Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6. Prof. 
W. B. Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Douglas: Joseph, Dip.Arch. (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
11 Woodstock Road, Firswood, Manchester, 
16. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, W. C. 
Young. 


Doyle: George, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) (Leeds Sch. 
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of Arch.), 26 Cabinet Chambers, Lower Basing- 
hall Street, Leeds, 1. D. A. Fowler, W. H. 
King, N. H. Fowler. 


Dray: Sidney David [Final], 25 Glover Road, 
Willesborough, Ashford, Kent. Richard Shep- 
pard, Frank Risdon, H. T. Cadbury-Brown. 


Duncan: Edward David Webster, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), East 
Lodge, Forgandenny, Perth. John Needham, 
James Taylor, A. G. Henderson. 


Edwards: Merfyn Cynlas, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 112 Haver- 
stock Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, L. M. Austin. 


Evans: (Miss) Rae Ballard, Dip.Arch. (Cardiff) 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll., Cardiff), 
186 Cathedral Road, Cardiff. Lewis John, 
Harry Teather, C. F. Jones. 


Ferguson: Lionel Lowden, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Archi- 
tect’s Dept., Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1. 
John Needham, T. H. Thoms, Leslie Grahame- 
Thomson. 


Fillingham: Kenneth, Dip.Arch. (Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 36 Everton 
Road, Hunters Bar, Sheffield, 11. Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. Leighton, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Fordham: Percy Joseph Eric [Special — 
15 Gladwell Road, Crouch End, N.8. 
Durnford, A. E. Miller, m. Es Sharpe. 


Foxley: Geoffrey John, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 74 Melbourne Grove, East 
Dulwich, S.E.22. G. H. Jenkins, F. H. Cross- 
ley, David Jenkin. 

Geddes: Albert Edwin, D.A. (Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), Commercial Road, 
Ladybank, Fife, Scotland. John Needham, 
A. D. Haxton, T. H. Thoms. 


Grundy: David Herbert, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art: and Tech.: Sch. of 
Arch.), 1 Museum Square, Leicester. M. W. 
Pike, G. A. Cope, S. Penn Smith. 


Harris: Geoffrey Christopher, B.A. (Arch.) 
(Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 
23 Whitefield Road, Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 
Prof. Stephen Welsh, J. F. Howes, F. L. 
Jackman. 


Harwood: William, Dip.Arch. (Manchester) 
(Victoria Univ., Manchester: Sch. of Arch.), 
297 Skeffington Road, Deepdale, Preston, 
Lancs. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
John Watt. 


Heaf: Frederic Beavon, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
Dept. of Architecture, University of Sheffield, 
Sheffield, 10. Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. Stephen 
Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs. 


Hetherington: John, B.Arch. (Dunelm) (King’s 
Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 13 Ingham Row, Wylam, 
Northumberland. Prof. W. B. Edwards, S. C. 
Punchard, J. H. Napper. 


Hill: Edward James, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Sch. of Arch.), 22 Neeld Crescent, 
Hendon, N.W.4. Prof. W. B. Edwards, Prof. 
J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Holland: Thomas Noel [Special Final], 34 Park 
Lane, Rothwell, Nr. Leeds. R. H. Winder, 
D. A. Fowler, N. H. Fowler. 


Hoyte: Eric Wilder [Final], 45 Rochester Road, 
N.W.1. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, R. C. White- 
Cooper, D. du R. Aberdeen. 


Hughes: Graham, D.A. (Dundee) (Dundee Coll. 
of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 18 Banknowe Drive, 


Tayport, Fife. John Needham, T. H. Thom 
G. C. Young. 
Hume: Raymond John, D.A. (Edin.} (Egip. 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Glen. 
knowe’, Glenfield Terrace, Galashiels, Sco}. 


land. J. R. McKay, A. H. Mottram, W, 4. 
Kininmonth. 


Hunt: David Bryan, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) ( Leicgs. 
ter Coll. of Art. & Tech.: Sch. of Arch), 
Mount View, 65 Somerville Road, _ icester 
S. Penn Smith, G. A. Cope, T. W. Haird. 


Ireland: Geoffrey William, Dip. aly ( Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.) 
339 Uppingham Road, Leicester. F. Chippin. 
dale, G. A. Cope, T. W. Haird. 


Keyte: Michael John, Dip.Arch. (Birim.) (Bir. 
mingham Sch. of Arch.), 114 Shiphay Lane 
Torquay, Devon. A. Douglas Jones, Herbert 
Jackson, C. E. M. Fillmore. 


Kilburn: Donald, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) (Leeds 
Sch. of Arch.), 12 Bowling Alley Terrace. 
Rastrick, Brighouse, Yorks. D. A. Fowler 
i a Charlton, F. Chippindale. 


Kimmins: Michael Thomas Henry [Final], 
‘Hillside’, East Malling, Maidstone, Kent. 
G. R. Dawbarn, H. J. Ashwell, F. W. Rutter. 


Kirby: Anthony John George [Final], 24 Castle. 
view Gardens, Ilford, Essex. Frank Risdon, 
Harold Conolly, Denis Senior. 


Last: Geoffrey Guy Marshall, B.A. (Arch) 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ. Manchester: Sch. 
of Arch.), 83 Glendale Avenue, Se ay ge 
Co. Durham. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J 
Nunn, F. L. Halliday. 


Lear: Stanley Arthur John, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, London: 
Sch. of Arch.), 83 Burnt Ash Lane, Bromley, 
Kent. J. S. Walkden, Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
D. C. Jenkin. 


Leigh: Roger John Egerton, B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
Broadwell Manor, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos. 
Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. R. J. Gardner- 
Medwin, B. A. Miller. 


Lord: Maurice Julio Dixon, Dip.Arch. 
(Dunelm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham): 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 61 Moss- 
grove Road, Timperley, Altrincham, Cheshire. 
J. E. Kewell, P. G. Fairhurst, Sir Hubert 
Worthington. 


Lound: Fred [Final], 6 Norman Grove, The 
Avenue, Basford Park, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
Staffs. Edgar Farrar, J. Konrad, J..A. Picka- 
vance. 


McAlister: William Herbert, Dipl.Arch. 
(L’pool) (Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of 
Liverpool), c/o Messrs. W. H. McAlister & 
J. Tomlinson, 16 Waring Street, Belfast, 
Northern Ireland. R. H. Gibson, A. F. Lucy, 
T. R. Eagar. 


McCosh: (Miss) Sara Elizabeth, D.A. (Edin.) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch), 
Culter Allers, Biggar, Lanarkshire, Scotland. 
Basil Spence, J. R. McKay, I. G. Lindsay. 


McCready: Robert Ewing Lowe, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 70 Bannockbum 
Street, Greenock, Renfrewshire. Prof. W. J. 
Smith, J. A. Coia, A. G. Henderson. 


McDonald: (Miss) Shiela Tennant, D.A. (Edin.) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 
56 Craighlockhart Gardens, Edinburgh, II. 
A. H. Mottram, W. A. Ross, W. I. Thomson. 


Manning: Peter Norman, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), Draughton 
Lodge, Near Harrington, Northants. Henry 
Elder, F. D. Firth, A. N. Harris. 


Marsden: David William, Dip.Arch. (Nottm.) 
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(Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 187 Toton Lane, 
Stapleford, Notts. A. Rome, R. W. Cooper, 


inf F. Marsden. 

‘Moir: Peter Eadington, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) 
‘I (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle- 
| ypon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 32 Ripon Gardens, 


Jesmond, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Prof. W. B 


| Edwards, F. W. Harvey, J. H. Napper. 
‘| Monteith: James, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 


Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 32 Comely Bank 
Street, Edinburgh, 4. A. M. McMichael, 


)} A. H. Mottram, W. H. Kininmonth. 


1) Q’Dockery: John Francis, B.Arch. (N.U.I., 
‘| Dublin} (Univ. Coll. Dublin, Ireland: Sch. of 


Arch.), 33 Leeson Park Avenue, Appian Way, 
Dublin. J. V. Downes, J. G. Butler, Desmond 
FitzGerald. 


Parris: Dennis Nigel Johns [Final], 100 Green- 
croft Gardens, N.W.6. Prof. H. O. Corfiato, 
R. C. White-Cooper, D. du R. Aberdeen. 
Peacock: Edgar Francis Joseph [Special Final], 
117 Dyke Road, Brighton, 5, Sussex. J. L. Den- 
man, K. E. Black, C. W. Box. 


Phillips: Hugh Raymond, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Gatesheath’, 
Elmdon Lane, Marston Green, Warwicks. 
A. Douglas Jones, R. Hellberg, A. H. Gardner. 


Pollard: James Michael, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
32 Homefield Road, Chiswick, W.4. F. Chippin- 
dale, Frederick Gibberd, A. E. Kelsey. 


Potter: Douglas [Special Final], 120 Alfred 


P. Gelder Street, Hull. J. P. Taylor, G. D. Har- 


bron, Edgar Farrar. 


Ream: Gordon Hugh, Dip.Arch. (Leics.) 
(Leicester Coll. of Art & Tech.: Sch. of Arch.), 
71 Beaconsfield Road, Leicester. S. Penn Smith, 
T. W. Haird, G. A. Cope. 


Redpath: James Henderson, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 50 Hare- 
field Road, Dundee, Scotland. John Needham, 
T. H. Thoms, W. H. Kininmonth. 


Renton: James Stuart, D.A. (Edin.) (Edinburgh 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 80 Willowbrae 
Avenue, Edinburgh, 8. J. R. McKay, W. H. 
Kininmonth, Basil Spence. 


Richardson: Sidney [Special Final], 63 Lancing 
Road, Orpington, Kent. P. G. Hayward, 
J. B. F. Cowper, George Vey. 


Robertson: Charles Calthorpe, D.A. (Dundee) 
(Dundee Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 23 Lady- 
loan, Arbroath, Angus, Scotland. John Need- 
ham, T. H. Thoms, Donald Ross. 


Rowe: John Henry, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) (Aber- 
deen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s Tech. 
Coll.), 2 Corthan Crescent, Kincorth, Aberdeen. 
E. F. Davies, Dr. J. L. Martin, Henry Elder. 


Sarson: (Miss) Gillian Margaret, A.A.Dipl. 
(Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.), The 
Cottage, 23 Prince Albert Road, N.W.1. 
H. G. Goddard, Arthur Korn, R. F. Jordan. 


Short: David Perry Bartlemore, D.A. (Glas.) 
(Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 4 Pembroke Studios, 
Pembroke Gardens, W.8. Prof. W. J. Smith, 
Sir Thomas Bennett, M. L. Winslade. 


Shuttleworth: Herbert [Final], ‘Woodville’, 
126 Sale Road, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
John Hughes, Peter Cummings, L. C. Howitt. 


Smith: Erie Henry [Final], 63 Duckett Road, 
Hornsey, N.4. T. E. Scott, S. F. Burley, 
H. Bramhill. 


Spencer: Frederick Walter, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 34 Park Head, 
Brampton, Cumberland. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Lieut.-Col. A. K. Tasker, F. A. Child. 
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Stephens: John Theodore [Special Final], 
19 Grafton Avenue, Woodthorpe, Nottingham. 
E. W. Roberts, E. Frear, G. A. Crockett. 


Stephenson: John Todd, T.D., Dip.Arch. 
(Dunelm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), The 
Kensington Hotel, Osborne Road, Jesmond, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Stewart: Ian Webster, D.A. (Dundee) (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Ianston’, 106 
Bonnygate, Cupar, Fife. John Needham, T. H. 
Thoms, Thomas Rutherford. 


Thomson: Dennis William, Dip.Arch. (Birm.) 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 17 Brandon Hall 
Hotel, Brandon, Nr. Coventry. A. Douglas 
Jones, T. M. Ashford, Herbert Jackson. 


Toner: Charles [Special Final], 4 Moorfield 
Place, Gatehead, Nr. Kilmarnock, Ayrshire. 
W. A. Ross, R. E. Bonsall and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Wales: Nathaniel Young Armstrong [Final]. 
19 Fawley Road, West Hampstead, N.W.6. 
W. A. Guttridge, Dr. Charles Holden, L. M. 
Angus. 


Wheeler: Desmond Laurence Bertram, B.Arch. 
(Dunelm) (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), 12 Dun- 
garvan Avenue, Putney, S.W.15. Prof. W. B. 
Edwards, Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Whiteside: John Peter Barry, Dip.Arch. 
(Nottm.) (Nottingham Sch. of Arch.), 128 
Harlaxton Drive, Nottingham. T. N. Cart- 
wright, C. St. C. Oakes, J. W. M. Dudding. 


Whitworth: Martin Robert, M.A. (Cantab.) 
[Final], 22 Rowland Road, Stevenage, Herts. 
Gerald Lacoste, J. Macgregor, Peter Bicknell. 


Wise: Douglass, B.Arch., Dip.T.P. (Dunelm) 
(King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), Station House, 
The Green, Ossett, Yorks. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Young: Peter McLew, Dip.Arch. (Abdn.) 
(Aberdeen Sch. of Arch.: Robert Gordon’s 
Tech. Coll.), 230 Hilton Drive, Aberdeen. 


E. F. Davies, A. G. R. Mackenzie, J. G. Marr. 


AS LICENTIATES (6) 

Boyt: Peter Fredric Nickolson, Ministry of 
Works, Houses of Parliament, S.W.1; ‘Little- 
croft’, Avenue Road, Cranleigh, Surrey. Sir 
Charles Mole, C. G. Mant, J. H. Markham. 


Butler: Eugene Warren, c/o W. Elsworth, Esq., 
Dana Chambers, Castle Gates, Shrewsbury; 
40 Dickinson Drive, Walsall. J. B. Surman, 
C. E. M. Fillmore, G. M. Harper. 


Driver: Alfred Alan, A.R.I.C.S., Surveyor and 
Architect, Chailey Rural District Council, 
Lewes House, High Street, Lewes; 2 Highdown 
Road, Leeds. J. L. Denman, S. H. J. Roth, 
Alwyn Underdown. 


Maitland: Francis William, c/o Messrs. Wm. 
Saunders & Partners, 24 Castle Gate, Newark, 
Notts.; 3 Marlow House, Newark-on-Trent. 
Alister MacDonald and the President and Hon. 
Secretary of the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln 
Society of Architects under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Warren: Gerald Keith, St. Clair, Heathside 
Park Road, Woking, Surrey. H. Lidbetter, 
A. Bailey, E. E. Somake. 


White: David Henry: c/o Messrs. William 
Younger & Co. Ltd., Architect’s Office. 23a 
Wilson Street, Middlesbrough; 29 Clifton 
Avenue, Eaglescliffe, Stockton-on-Tees. G. P. 
Stainsby and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Northern Architectural Association 
under Bye-law 3 (a). 


ELECTION: 23 JUNE 1953 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 23 June 1953. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Saturday 20 June 1953. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS ASSOCIATES (14) 

Acres: Peter Millard, B.Arch. (L’pool) (Liver- 
pool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
c/o Messrs. Ross, Patterson, Townsend & Fish, 
Dominion Square Buildings, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. Prof. L. B. Budden, Prof. R. Gardner- 
Medwin, B. A. Miller. 


Belchamber: Michael Louis, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street, Lon- 
don: Sch. of Arch.), Messrs. Ayers, Wilson & 
Parker, P.O. Box 449, Bulawayo, Southern 
Rhodesia. J. S. Walkden, J. R. Hobson, 
I. D. MacGillivray. 

Birdy: Malcolm Kaikhushroo [Final], Hardinge 
House, 2nd Floor, Gowalia Tank Road, P.O. 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay, 26. Prof. S. S. Reuben, 
G. B. Mhatre, H. N. Dallas. 


Borcherds: John Kenneth Gerard, B.Arch. (C.T.) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
1.S.A.A.), P.O. Box 272, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. C. A. Knight and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Bridge: Derrick Arthur (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 45 3rd Street, 
Parkhurst, Johannesburg, S. Africa. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye- 
law 3(d). 

Brokenshire: David Serpell, B.Arch. (Auck., 
N.Z.) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 
the N.Z.I.A.), 8 Rolleston Street, Thames, 
New Zealand. Prof. Cyril Knight, Prof. A. C. 
Light and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the N.Z.I.A. under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Campbell: William David, D.A. (Edin.) (Edin- 
burgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), c/o Messrs. 
Corrigall, Crickmay & Partners, S.A.N.L.A.M. 
Building, Baker Avenue, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. G. H. Crickmay, W. H. Kininmonth, 
J. R. Anderson. 


Cranna: Alister David, B.Arch. (Sydney) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), 37 Gillies Street, Wollstonecraft, 
N.S.W., Australia. F. G. Gilling, Prof. Leslie 
Wilkinson, E. L. Thompson. 


Fleming: Robert P., B.Arch. (McGill) (McGill 
Univ., Montreal, Canada: Sch. of Arch.), 
1235 McGill College Avenue, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. J. C. McDougall, J. R. Smith, C. R. 
Tetley. 


Fothergill: Bennett William Forbes, B.E.M. 
[Final], P.O. Box 138, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. W. D’A. Cathcart, W. F. Hendry, 
C. A. Knight. 


Perry: Stanley (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the N.Z.I.A.), c/o Ministry of 
Works, Hydro Design Office, Wellington, New 
Zealand. A. G. Bullen and the President and 
the Hon. Secretary of the N.Z.I.A. under Bye- 
law 3 (a). 


Rich: Trevor Hamilton, B.Arch. (Sydney) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), 31 Wallaroy Road, Woolahra, 
N.S.W., Australia. Prof. H. I. Ashworth, 
E. L. Thompson and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Thomson: John McInnes (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), Archi- 
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tectural Dept., Anglo-American Corporation 
of South Africa, Ltd., P.O. Box 4587, 45 Main 
Street, Johannesburg, S. Africa. Francis Lorne 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 

van Zyl: Francois David Wallace, B.Arch. 
(C.T.) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 
the I.S.A.A.), 5 San Raphael, Boundary Road, 
Green Point, Cape Town, S. Africa. Prof. 
L. W. T. White and applying for nomination 
by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


AS LICENTIATE (1) 

Vethavanam: James Robert, 63 Klyne Street, 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaya; 3 Perak Road, Kuala 
Lumpur. T. A. L. Concannon and the Presi- 
dent and Hon. Secretary of the Federation of 
Malaya Society of Architects under Bye- 
law 3 (a). 





Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintainea, 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Norman Billington [L] has been appointed 
Architect and Surveyor to the Lothingland 
Rural District Council. His address is The 
Council Offices, Rectory Road, Lowestoft, 
Suffolk, and he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Owen Nedwill Roberts, A.M.T.P.1. [4], has 
been appointed Senior Planner in the Chief 
Architect’s Department, Stevenage Develop- 
ment Corporation, Aston House, near Steven- 
age, Herts. 


Mr. George H. Spencer [4], late of 43 Upland 
Road, South Croydon, Surrey, has been 
appointed Deputy Chief Architect to the Otago 
Education Board and is to take up duties in 
April at Dunedin, New Zealand. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. A. B. Armstrong [4] and Mr. Lloyd 
Orton [A] have entered into partnership and 
have established practice at Rutland Court, 
409 St. Kilda Road, Melbourne, S.C.2, under 
the style of Armstrong and Orton (Windsor 
3559). 


Mr. C. J. Epril [F] and Associates, of 55 Pall 
Mall, S.W.1, have taken Mr. Cyril Adler [4] 
into partnership. The style and address of the 
firm is unchanged. Mr. Adler’s practice at 
11 King’s Road, Chelsea, will be incorporated 
in that of the firm and continued at 55 Pall 
Mall (WHltehall 1182). 


Mrs. A. Muddiman [4] is now practising from 
65 The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W.4, and will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. James F. Munce [A], of Munce and 
Kennedy, 133 University Street, Belfast, has 
taken into partnership Mr. George R. Smail 
from 1 February 1953. The style of the firm 
will remain unchanged. 


Mr. G. Kenneth Parker [4] has opened an 
office at 26 Lowfield Street, Dartford, Kent, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 
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Mr. Victor R. Pierce [L] is now in practice 
at 10 Wish Hill, Willingdon, Eastbourne 
(Hampden Park 3198), where he will be glad 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. Purcell and Johnson [A4/A], of 64 
Bethel Street, Norwich, no longer have an 
office at 1 Scroope Terrace, Cambridge. They 
have opened a branch office at Mustow House, 
Bury St. Edmunds (Tel. 1134), where they will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Ewart B. Redfern, A.M.T.P.I. [A], has 
commenced practice at 51 Queen Street, 
Exeter, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


Mr. H. J. Richards [A] has opened another 
office at 5 Spencer Parade, Northampton, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


Mr. H. Werner Rosenthal [4] is now practising 
under his own name from 23 Woodland 
Avenue, Leicester (Tel. 76432), and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Geoffrey R. Shires, M.B.E., M.C., 
Dip.Arch (Sheffield) [A], has resigned from 
the firm of A. L. Abbott and Partners and is 
practising on his own account at 342 Abbey 
House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
(ABBey 4909). 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. H. G. Baker [A] has removed to 318 
Hamstead Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
20, where he will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc. 


Messrs. Barnes, Challen and Cross (Mr. E. J. 
Barnes [L] and Mr. H. B. Challen [F]) have 
removed to permanent premises at 96 Glou- 
cester Place, W.1 (WELbeck 4851). 


Mr. J. E. Dalling [L] has removed to 15 Craven 
Street, Strand, W.C.2 (TRAfalgar 5327). 


The new address of Messrs. Farmer and Dark 
[F/F] is Romney House, Marsham Street, 
London, S.W.1. 


The new address of Mr. C. W. Pike [F] is 
52 High West Street, Dorchester, Dorset. 


The new address of Messrs. Radford, Howells 
and Partners [4/A] is Plot 9, Main Street, Jinja, 
Uganda, E. Africa, where they will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. W. Victor Smith [A] has removed to 
716 Hitchin Road, Stopsley, Luton, Beds. 


The new address of Mr. George H. Spencer [4] 
is 170 King Edward Street, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 


The address of Mr. W. R. Ussner [A] is now 
10504, 117 Street, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Partner required by old-established and well- 
known firm of architects in West Riding town. 
Applicants should give particulars of education, 
age and experience. Box 13, c/o Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 


Fellow with good varied experience wishes to 
purchase established practice, or would enter- 
tain partnership. London or Southend area 
preferred. Box 14, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (30) with small private practice seeks 
partnership. Southern Counties. Capital avail- 
able. Box 15, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For sale. Architect’s practice in North Midland 
town. Exceptionally good brewery connection, 
housing, commercial and _= general 
Compact offices and small 
Box 16, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


capable 


Associate (Liverpool trained) desires positi 
with view to working partnership. ( 
years’ good experience," traditional and con 
temporary. Box 17, c/o Secretary, R.1.3.A. 


Associate (47), general experience, 
personality, some financial resources, seeks 
partnership in provincial practice South 9 
England, preferably Winchester/Southampton 
area. Box 19, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (40) with good general experience 
seeks partnership or position leading thereto, 
Some capital available. Box 20, c/o Secretary, 
R.1L.B.A. 


Licentiate (38) seeks partnership in London or 
Home Counties. Varied experience in wide 
field, including large amount of industrial work, 
Box 21, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate, 35, returned from overseas, skilled 
in contract negotiation and management, seeks 
partnership or position leading _ thereto, 
London or south-east England. Box 22, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Associate requires office accommodation, | or 
2 rooms, at good address in London. Box 18, 
c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A., or ‘phone WEStern 
4418. 


CHANGE OF TELEPHONE NUMBER 


The telephone number of Mr. J. Roland Sidwell 
[A] of 27 Union Street, Coventry, has been 
changed to Coventry 2393/4. (It is regretted 
that in the February Members’ Column Mr. 
Sidwell’s Christian name was incorrectly given 
as Ronald.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. Anthony Jackson [A] will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc., at Flat 3, 
62 Crowstone Road, Westcliff, Essex. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as a 
body, is not responsible for statements made or 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 





Architects’ Indemnity 
Insurance 


The Architect, like other professional men, 
incurs certain responsibilities in the course 
of his work. Mistakes occur in even the 
most carefully conducted practice, and the 
Architect may find himself liable for sub- 
stantial damages which he can ill afford 
to meet. 


Professional Indemnity Insurance 
is designed to give cover against all claims 
arising from acts of neglect, omission of 
error arising out of the conduct of the 
assured’s profession, and arrangements 
have been made by which the maximum 
cover may be obtained at reasonable cost. 


Particulars from: 


The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66, Portland Place, London, W.! 
(Tel: LANgham 5721) 


R.I.B.A. JOURNAL 








